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Geo Widengren! 


1. Synopsis 


The Hymn of the Pearl or Hymn of the Soul is a poem in Syriac, of 
which a Greek translation exists as well. The hymn in its Syriac original 
is attested in a tenth-century MS. of the apocryphal Acts of Thomas. ATh 
was itself probably composed early in the third century in east Syria, in 
Syriac. The Manichaeans accepted it subsequently as a canonical work, 
although it is not a precise exposition of their theology. But it is no more 
dogmatically comprehensive as a Christian work, at least from our point 
of view after some fifteen centuries in which defining features of a nor- 
mative Christianity have crystallized. There is in it no reference to 
Christ's incarnation, crucifixion, or resurrection; and there is nothing 
about prevenient Divine grace. All that seems necessary to salvation is 
knowledge and abstention from sex (enkrateia). 

But the Christian sources within all components of ATh are unmistak- 
able: the Hymn of the Pearl draws, for instance, upon the parable of the 
prodigal son and the allegory of the Pearl of great price (Matthew 13: 
45-46). At the start of the ATh, Judas Thomas (Aramaic, of which the 
Greek equivalent Didymus, meaning ‘twin’, is also known and used), 
the twin brother of Our Lord, finds himself reluctant, for reasons of 
health, to accept an assignment to preach in India; so he is sold as a 
slave by Christ for three pounds of silver to labor as a carpenter for the 
king of the Indians, Gundaphorus. These elements of the plot, shocking 


1 WIDENGREN 1952, p. 105. 
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and bizarre to any reader who knows only the sweet Jesus of the Gospels 
and has persuaded himself of the Virgin Birth, still plainly recapitulate 
and reverse the New Testament narrative of the Betrayal by the other 
Judas — Iscariot — of his Master, (earthly) son of Joseph the carpenter, 
for thirty pieces of silver; one is also reminded of Old Testament themes 
such as the sale of the original Joseph (whose coat of many colors would 
then come to mind when in the Hymn of the Pearl the Prince speaks of 
his marvellous robe) into Egypt (where indeed the Prince must go, too); 
and Thomas' refusal recalls the reluctance of Jonah to obey God's com- 
mand. The thirteen praxeis (cf. Arm. 1-w prak) of the work abound in 
miracle tales, narrations of the fantastic deeds of Thomas, demons, con- 
versions — and conclude with the martyrdom of the Apostle. He had, it 
turns out, every reason to fear for his health. There are later revisions of 
ATh in a number of languages, including Armenian. None of the Arme- 
nian variants contains the Hymn of the Pearl, unfortunately; but in one 
Thomas preaches in Armenia, in the canton of Atjnik‘, near the fortress 
of Holj, in a place called Pali or in the same region but at Xorj (possibly 
a variant of the name of the aforementioned fortress) near a village 
called Van?. 

The Hymn of the Pearl is in all likelihood an interpolation in ATh, 
where Judas Thomas recites it to comfort fellow-prisoners in an Indian 
dungeon, and its original author and date of composition are unknown, 
though as it differs little from the style, spirit, or milieu of the text in 
which it found a home — and one, moreover, in which it finds an almost 
seamless thematic and plot context — its author and that of the ATh 
were most likely people of similar backgrounds and sympathies: East 
Syrians, probably Edessenes, living in the Parthian period and inclined 
to a mode of thought incorporating Christian elements and diverse 
strands of Gnostic and dualist philosophy. The author of ATh produced a 
work that is of passing interest for the study of Christianity in the forma- 
tive period of the faith; but that of the Hymn was a great poet, a genius?. 


2 See LELom 1992, esp. p. 631; and Ankanon Girk' Arak'elakank', T'angaran 
haykakan hin ew nor dprut'eanc', 3, Venice, 1904, p. 436. The village of Holj, Holc', 
Xolc', is in Aljnik'; there is a village of the same name in the region of the ancient Arme- 
nian city of Van that stands on the southeastern shore of the great lake Van or Kaputan 
(hence the confusion in the second Arm. variant of ATA): see HAKOBYAN 1991, pp. 434- 
435. 

3 Prof. MESHCHERSKAYA 1990 argues that the Hymn and ATh belong to the same au- 
thor. I am indebted to my learned colleague and dear friend Dr. Nikolai Gorelov, of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, for this reference — and for the gift of his 
personal copy of the book. The most recent study of ATA, BREMMER 2001, disappoint- 
ingly, adds no particular new insight to the question. 
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He produced a narration, in the first person, of the quest of the Parthian 
crown-prince, at the behest of his parents, to recover a pearl guarded by 
a serpent in Egypt. The Prince is accompanied by a noble compatriot on 
his way from Iran and down through Mesopotamia; but in Egypt he is 
recognized as a stranger inspite of his efforts to disguise himself, is in- 
toxicated in the dragon's inn, and falls asleep. An epistle from his par- 
ents comes to him in the shape of an eagle^: reminded of his mission, he 
casts a spell on the serpent, recovers the pearl, and returns home with the 
help of the eagle-letter, where his wonderful robe of glory, on which 
there is emblazoned the image of his father, the King of Kings, is re- 
stored to him. The Hymn is a transparent Gnostic allegory, but allegories 
can come in many flavors, and this one has striking features of special 
interest to the study of late antique religion in the Armeno-Iranian bor- 
der country. In the ears of its third-century and later hearers, the theme 
of the Prince separated from his parents might have evoked the multiple 
images from the Biblical books, of Moses in Egypt — sojourner in a 
strange land, and liberator — and of the Prodigal Son. But the images of 
the royal family, the Prince in toga and robe, the adornment of the robe, 
and the eagle-guide all evoke the parallel, simultaneous realia of Irano- 
Armenian life and art in the period; and the religious allegory of subse- 
quent centuries in the region is steeped in all the essentials that animate 
the Hymn, as well. 

Since the Parthian aspect is dominant in the geographical setting, so- 
ciety, and symbolism of the Hymn’, a plausibl but much-contested hy- 
pothesis attribues its authorship to Bardaisan of Edessa (154-ca. 222), 
the brilliant poet and independent Gnostic (or unorthodix Christian) phi- 
losopher. Indeed, there are exact parallels elsewhere in ATh to details of 
Bardaisan's cosmology$. His city, the center of Syriac language and cul- 
ture, rejoiced in the sobriquet “Daughter of the Parthians’. The city had 
close political and cultural connections to the Armenians; and Bardaisan 


^ Christians still hear sermons in church delivered from raised lecterns sculpted in the 
form of eagles, one recalls. 

5 The very kind of Gnosticism that the Hymn teaches is itself characterized as ‘Ira- 
nian' by Hans Jonas. 

Š Drijvers has identified these. At one point in the ATA a demon boasts that he is the 
son of him who 'smote the four standing brothers'. These could scarcely be the four 
invicible angels who surround the tetramorphic throne of God; but they may well be the 
four stoikheia, the elements whose harmony, as Bardaisan taught, the darkness destroyed. 
Armenians placed peculiar emphasis, perhaps in part because of earlier acquaintance with 
Bardaisan's cosmogony, on the four arms of the Cross as symbolic of Christ's restoration 
of the four warring elements to harmony. See RUSSELL 1997. 
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himself, who lived at the court of king Abgar IX, left the city, when the 
Romans conquered it, for Armenia, where he died. He was reputed to 
have written a history of Armenia, so it is likely he knew the country 
and its ways long and intimately’. The Manichaeans appropriated the 
Hymn shortly thereafter to their own uses, which it fit admirably in all 
respects?. The Hymn is a work that seems more compressed than concise 
— as the best poems often are — and of extraordinary intensity and 
dreamlike color; and it might have been employed, independently of the 
larger text in which it eventually found a home, to preach Manichaeism. 
It has been noted hitherto, though not in a detailed and systematic man- 
ner, particularly in connection to the Iranian features of the hymn, that 
there is an element of epic in it. Upon completion of his quest, his royal 
parents assure the Prince that he will be appointed co-regent with his 
brother? and be inscribed in a Book of Heroes (e A»iaw)!?, which 
makes one think of the various pre-Islamic precursors to the Sah nàme, 
especially the Kayanian cycle of epic legends. 

However I intend to argue here that the hymn itself is an epic, albeit 
one of extreme brevity, stripped down to its barest essentials, with that 
combination of abruptness, swift transition, and symbolic density char- 
acteristic of a visionary dream. And I further suggest that the Hymn 
might have been designed — or later recognized for its particular suit- 


7 See DRUVERS 1966. Movsés Xorenac‘i, Patmut'iwn Hayoc' 2.66 claims that 
Bardaisan had travelled to Armenia and consulted the temple-history of the priest 
Olympios at the shrine of Ani-Kamax (where the shrine of Aramazd stood). Movses pur- 
ports to cite parts of this temple-history. However THOMSON 1978, p. 16, has demon- 
strated that these additions to citations of Bardaisan already known through Eusebius are 
most likely forgeries of Movsés’ own invention. 

š See HEINRICHS and KOENEN 1970, esp. pp. 171-172. 

? The word is iv psgrybn, Manichaean Middle Pers. ps'gryw = Gk. arkhēgos, 


lit. *(our) after-self’, from Pth. *pačāyrīw: see GERSHEVITCH 1954 (= pp. 162-164 in 
GERSHEVITCH 1985). The term suggests a lesser rank of kingship than that of the King of 
Kings, and, given its Greek equivalent, possibly corresponds to Arm. ark'ay (ultimately, 
and possibly via Aramaic, from Gk. arkhēn or arkhégos), which seems to have been a 
rank lower than t'agawor, ‘king’ (lit. “crown-wearer’). The Edessenes employed another 
Parthian title of extreme importance in Arsacid and later Armenian society: nuhadrā, i.e., 
Olr. *naxwadāra-, Arm. naxarar lit. “holder of primacy’, used of the independent dynas- 
tic clans such as the Arcrunis, Bagratids, and Mamikoneans. One etymology of the Ir. l-w 
bdeašx in Arm. would be ‘second to the ruler’ (with MIr. bid ‘second’ and xšaya- ‘rule’), 
but since the term was used of multiple governors rather than of co-regents or the like, the 
late Prof. H.W. Bailey’ explantation from *pati-axša- ‘overseer’ seems better. What is 
important for our discussion is that the function of a second-in-command to the ruler did 
exist in Parthian society, and the Hymn reflects a knowledge of that reality. 

10 The word for ‘hero’ can mean also ‘athlete, combatant’, and comes from the root 
hls-, ‘gird oneself, set to work’. 
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ability and employed — to convey a Gnostic ideology, of Christian or 
Manichaean character or both, specifically to Armeno-Iranian listeners. 
Mani promoted his new religion actively in Armenia: he was often in 
the company of Armenians, and addressed two epistles to the Armeni- 
ans. But we know very little of how his faith was actually propagated 
there: perhaps the Hymn was employed to preach Manichaeism there, 
too. For a literary composition presupposes a particular audience pre- 
pared to receive it, and the author must to some extent shape his work to 
satisfy, or surprise, or change the expectations of the intented reader or 
listener. In the Parthian world of the third century A.D., of which 
Arsacid Armenia was an integral part, the ears of any audience were 
most closely attuned to the epic poetry, with its freight of matrial valor, 
heroic values, and romantic dallianes, recited by the gēsān (Arm. 1-w 
gusan), ‘bard’. So at the stage of reception, the hymn would at first have 
been assimilated smoothly; then its message, partly for the very fact of 
its having been couched in epic terms, would have disconcerted, disori- 
ented, shocked — and, its author must have hoped — converted its lis- 
tener to his religious teaching. The work and the reception, considered 
together, help one to see the hymn as it might have moved once in real 
life, like the Prince's magic robe, in the age of its creation. 


2. The text 


For the convenience of the reader the Syriac text edited by Poirier is 
provided below, followed by the most recent English translation — that 
of Drijvers!!. 


wor kao haal insa ë mule Caw”? riamn zim 
Rhamisa Minassa Rasma ridhoi 
sam ram „usins ial iar” mamas 


11 POIRIER 1981, pp. 329-336; DRIVERS 1991, pp. 380-385. I am indebted to my col- 
leagues in the Harvard Near East Dept.: Dr. C. Coakley, who first referred me to Poirier 
when I began to ask questions about the Hymn; and to Prof. W. Thackston, who created 
and provided the Syriac fonts used here. 

12 Taumā, Thomas: Ibn al-Nadīm, in his description in the Fihrist of Mani's religion, 
calls the prophet's double or syzygos Tawm, which he says is ‘Nabataean’ for ‘twin’. In 
the Cologne Mani Codex 24.2 ff., Mant calls the syzygos his ‘guide’, cf. Ir. Iw 
parwangā in the Hymn, infra. The characters in the Hymn of the Pearl correspond to fig- 
ures in a Gnostic religious system similar enough to Māni's to have been appropriated, as 
it was, by his faith; but not exactly the same. 

13 The hearers of the Hymn might have imagined the prince at home as a child in his 
family in a scene like that of the Edessene Tripod mosaic (Pl. 1): the exquisite Essex 
House edition of Burkitt's translation, executed with the style and craftsmanship of the 
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z V S saiti du, 
LP us Cn omms A thie eie saa a 


netu VM vemeeorts 


Tm Gah HOt Odes 





, from J.B. Segal, 


Edessa 


, 


ca. 2rd or 3rd cent. A.D. 
Edessa: 'The Blessed City', Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970, pl. 3. 


E 


Pl. 1 — The Tripod Mosaic 
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THE HYMN OF BARDAISAN. 
i er HILE YET A 
Í CHILD AND 
4 DWELLING 
AA IN MY FATH- 
a| ER'S HOUSE, 
d BROUGHT 
UP IN LUX- 
URY&WELL 
| CONTENT 





RENTS SENT ME FORTH, 
& FROM THE ROYALHOARD 
A LOAD THEY TIED FOR ME, 
PRECIOUSIT WAS, YETLIGHT 


THAT I COULD CARRY IT-— 
16 


Pl. 2 — The Hymn of Bardaisan rendered into English by F. Crawford Burkitt, London: 
Essex House Press, 1899, a rare edition of 300 copies in 16-vo following the style of 
the Kelmscott Press of Wm. Morris (volume procured for the author by 
Rodger Friedman Rare Book Studio, Tuxedo, NY). 
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mad, tu wx nl naandaa 
eig aw hash NM! 
mx» uai makska 
ms ais Gees Mm 


Ayr MO Paw M 
clare hni maso 
kam ivan hsam Avia 
am inc „arm an 


school of William Morris (Pl. 2) also portrays the Prince as a child. As he grew to adoles- 
cence on his journey and sojourn in Egypt, he might have been imagined to look like the 
young, princely Parthians sculpted in the round at Edessa (Pl. 3) or in Parthia proper 
(Pl. 4), with toga and robe. As the enchanter of the serpent, he might have wielded the 
tamarind-staff of one of the two figures tentatively identified as magi, who flank the cella 
with bas-relief of the tauroctony, in the Dura Mithraeum (PI. 5). 

14 Syr. parwangā: a loan from MIr. parwānag ‘guide’. 

15 Syr. nwkry: cf. Exodus 2.22. Moses, also in Egypt and hoping to free his captive 
people and depart, names his son Gershom, for ‘I was a sojourner in a strange land’ ger 
hāyyitī ba-eres nakhriyah, LXX paroikos eimi en gei allotriai, Syr. twtb’ hwyt b'r*' 
nwkkryt', Arm. panduxt em es yawtar erkri. The Heb. and Syr. have the same word for 
‘strange’ as the Hymn, and the nuance of the reference would very likely have been un- 
derstood by many listeners; in Arm., ‘strange’ is rendered by the Pth. l-w, awtar, from a 
form corresponding to Skt. avatara-. Now used of any non-Armenian in much the same 
deprecatory way as Heb. gēy, it is enticing to think, though impossible to prove, that it 
might once have possessed something of the religious overtones of the term in Sanskrit 
that has been adopted into English following the modern acquaintance with the Hindu 
scriptures as avatar- a god who has descended from above and become incarnate for the 
purpose of enlightening and rescuing souls. If so, and in view of its correspondence to the 
Syr. word, an Armenian hearer of the third century might have understood the term. trans- 
lating it into his own language, in a complementary sense partly analogous to the Biblical, 
but from the Indo-Iranian religious sphere. See also the discussion infra of the image of 
the stranger in the Mandaean and later Persian contexts. 
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Pl. 3 — A Partho-Edessene prince, statue in the round, garden of the Urfa city museum, 


Turkey. Photograph by Armen Aroyan, 1997. 
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ania mia malo mirs is „an inl 

gwi» „sini laa 40 dojo — Runu sm — 
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ashen m) Gigs mima Kara is 
niue. aandaa ama Ram sa 

im ms mar misijai daa naus ip Giao 
e> nln ase v» nahar mÑ (iore ha mda» 
Rass haies waa mi cm c» MAIN, 
eid aw ahi co rÍ oa _ ogiàni na 

alr eig MAC ~ head onra hé xis 
wur cC? paca n heh ia Ra main Ra 

sar „him mia meri canam va 
kur’ mala ion ame da asl „maisa 
hola oak moa yw malu c» x. So 
huii diam Lom is Wan An sami 
hidre vicas dalās omda XX alsa 
kum, didaabe 20m ase namam ax 

AML meh wagta mar reals isa kash, 

hal oho zaida onla malai halaa 

(obe war md» iann mario mhsla 
ied esr pra Haie mn dalās 
womb. nar womaials ioana 
Mm miomv,hiumoao "han iuro aar 
maks mums malai HM enla anaa 
las a2 mno x 50 ws axso arti mnor 
Ya2imai m i.m casita sala jM eo 
min hasio hyia Whe inl yalaa 


16 Syr. br hyry, lit. ‘son of the free’, i.e., ‘noble’, possibly translating Pth. āzāt. There 
is of course a possible ironic nuance here with reference to the Exodus — it was only 
after leaving Egypt that the Children of Israel became bone hērin, ‘freemen’. 

17 Syr. ’prsn’, possibly from MIr., cf. Phl. frasn, ‘question’. 

18 Syr. nir’, evocative of the word of the Lord to Moses on Mt. Sinai and apposite in 
the case of the Egyptian captivity of the Prince: Moses is commanded to speak to Israel 
and say, Atem ro ītem aser 'asiti lo-misrāyim ve-esā etxem ‘al kanfé nošārīm ve-āvi etxem 
ēlāi, You have seen what I did to Egypt, and that I have carried you on the wings of ea- 
gles and brought you to Me' (Exodus 19.4). The reader need hardly be reminded of the 
imaginative power of the image through history: the airlift of the Jews of Yemen to the 
liberated state of Israel received its code name from this phrase. The Arm. tr. has ‘eagle’ 
in the gen. singular, however, arcwoy. LXX retains the pl. aetēn; so the Arm. reflects the 
Syr. tr. of the verse, with sg. nsr’ (scribally identical to the pl. if a MS. omits the syame- 
the two dots placed over all p. nouns and adjs.) God's word ‘I carried you’ w-šglt-kwn — 
admittedly a common verb — is the same as that used by the Prince of his bearing out the 
pearl. Thus, any listener acquainted with the Syriac OT would have had no difficulty as- 
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Pl. 4 — A Parthian prince, limestone, 2nd cent., Markaz-e farhangi va honarī-ye Reza 
"Abbasi, Tehran, Iran. 
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Pl. 5 — Zoroaster or Ostanes the Magus (?), fresco, Dura Europus Mithraeum, Yale 
University Art Museum, New Haven, CT. 
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rhwia alan calm 
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mà. r> niano 
kwan halei dumda 


sociating the sg. eagle of the letter with the sg. eagle of the Exodus. But there might have 
been further associations still for the Armenian or Iranian audience. The Arm. Arcunids 
traced their name to an arciw, ‘eagle’ (cf. Av. ərəzifya-, Skt. rjipya-; Urartean arsibi was 
probably a l-w from Iranian) who had rescued an ancestor when he was a child. In Ira- 
nian lore the bird-rescuer of heroes is the MIr. sen-murw, famous in NPers. as the sīmory 
(in MSS. of the Islamic period, a gorgeous creature like a Chinese dragon; in Arm. 
siramarg becomes the word for *peacock'), portrayed in Sasanian art either as a fantastic 
semi-canine beast (and thus, as Jonah's visap-whale, on the bas relief of the Arm. church 
of the Holy Cross, Alt‘amar island, lake Van, Armenia, 10th cent.) or — when carrying a 
human — as a gigantic, but completely natural, eagle (see, for example, the late Sasanian 
or early Islamic silver plate in the Hermitage, St. Petersburg, S-217, eagle with naked 
woman: TREVER and LUKONIN 1987, pp. 89-90, pl. 58 [22]; P. Ackerman apud POPE, 
p. 882 fig. 306). The interpretation by Ackerman and Trever of the woman on the 
Sasanian plate as Anahita, etc., is of course highly speculative; but any attempt at inter- 
pretation ought to include the continuation of the motif into the Islamic period, where we 
find a double-headed eagle elevating a fully — and superbly-clothed youth very like our 
Prince on a silk textile found in a Moslem grave of ca. 11th cent. A.D. near the shrine of 
Bibi Šahrbānū near Rayy, on the outskirts of modern Tehran (see CORBIN 1977, frontis- 
piece and pp. xvii-xviii). Whatever the patrimony of the scene itself, it is most unlikely 
ever to have had in Iranian art the intention of the episode of Zeus' aetomorphic abduc- 
tion of Ganymede; rather it probably symbolizes assumption to heaven of some favored 
person, which is close to what the letter-eagle helps the Prince to accomplish, in the 
Hymn of the Pearl. To the late antique audience, the Biblical and Iranian images of rescue 
or ascent on eagles' pinions would have complemented, not contradicted each other as 
sacred precedents for the powerful, layered imagery of the Hymn. See Pls. 6, 7. 
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Pl. 6 — Sasanian silver plate with a depiction of an eagle carrying a woman, K.V. 
Trever, V.G. Lukonin, Sasanidskoe serebro: Sobranie Gosudarstvennogo Ermitazha, 
Moscow: Iskusstvo, 1987, pl. 58 [22] (S-217). 
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Pl. 7 — Sasanian-style Islamic silk textile, ca. 11th cent. A.D., found near Ray, Iran, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, J.H. Wade Fund, illus. in Nancy Pearson, tr., H. Corbin, 
Spiritual Body and Celestial Earth: From Mazdean Iran to Shiite Iran, Princeton: 

Princeton Univ. Press (Bollingen Series XCI:2), 1977, frontispiece. 
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19 Syr. nyš, a MIr. l-w, cf. Arm. tif, amb. 

20 Sasanian silks, and copies of them, were often adorned with roundels showing the 
King of Kings — as in this example of the royal hunt, from the Shoso — in treasury in 
Nara, Japan (PI. 8). 

21 Syr. dqwmty ‘of my stature’: an echo, perhaps, of the same tradition that produced 
the proto-Kabbalistic Heb. treatise on the dimensions (gūmāh) of the Divine body (see 
CoHEN 1983). The implication in the Hymn is that the robe grows to fit the size of the 
Prince, who becomes bigger and bigger as he accomplishes heroic deeds. The equation of 
heroes with giants (cf. infra) is obvious here; and in the Armenian epic of Sasun we find 
it too: the heroes grow bigger and faster than other people, and their tombs are accord- 
ingly many times larger than those of ordinary men. 

22 Syr. wspr < MIt. waspuhr, Av. visē.putra- ‘crown prince’, lit. ‘son of the great 
house’, cf. Arm. toponym Vaspur-akan ‘princely appanage’. The latter is a late toponym; 
but the office would nonetheless have been known to Arsacid Armenians. 
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Pl. 8 — Japanese textile of Sasanian inspiration depicting the royal hunt, Imperial 
treasure of the Shoso-in, Nara, Japan, 8th cent., from R. Ghirshman, Persian Art: 249 
B.C.-A.D. 651, the Parthian and Sassanian Dynasties, New York: Golden Press, 1962, 

p. 333 pl. 445. 
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ðn inaa ,ai2iaa2a ayie ;moi2ioi a~ 
Mehr ala mas hu lano +5 yr 
han mhaslas mana 

Rams erii alr majai elana 
wule esah exar mÑ nasla Las 

4 Rio io nini coh mda ahera 


Wher m mals nian 
Translation”: 


Midrash of Judas Thomas the apostle who was in the realm of the Indians? 


1 When I was a little child/ And dwelt in the kingdom, the house of my father, 
And enjoyed the wealth and the luxuries/ Of those who brought me up, 
From the East, our homeland,/ My parents provisioned and sent me; 
And from the wealth of our treasury/ They had already bound up for me a load. 
Great it was, but so light/ That I could carry it lone: 
Gold from the house of the high ones (Beth ‘Ellaye’)/ And silver from great Ganzak 
And chalcedonies from India/ And opals of the realm of Kushan. 
And they girded me with adamant,/ Which crushes iron. 
And they took from off me the splendid robe/ Which in their love they had 
wrought for me, 
10 And the purple toga,/ Which was woven to the measure of my stature, 
And they made with me a covenant/ And wrote it in my heart, that I might not 
forget: 
*If thou go down to Egypt/ And bring the one pearl 
Which is in the midst of the sea,/ In the abode of the loud-breathing serpent, 
Thou shalt put on again thy splendid robe/ And thy toga which lies over it, 
And with thy brother, our next in rank,/ Thou shalt be heir in our kingdom.’ 
I quitted the East and went down,/ Led by two guides, 
For the way was dangerous and difficult/ And I was very young to travel it. 
I passed over the borders of Mesene,/ The meeting-place of the merchants of the 
East, 
And reached the land of Babel,/ And entered into the walls of Sarbüg. 
20 I went down into Egypt,/ And my companions parted from me. 
I went straight to the serpent,/ Near by his inn I stayed, 
Until he should slumber and sleep,/ That I might take my pearl from him. 
And since I was all alone/ I was a stranger to the companions of my hostelry. 
But one of my race I saw there,/ A free man out of the East, 
A youth fair and lovable, 
An anointed one,/ And he came and attached himself to me. 
And I made him my intimate friend,/ My companion to whom I communicated 
my business. 


23 At a very few points I translate certain terms differently from Drijvers, or retain 
their Iranian form: these are italicized. 
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I/He warned him/me against the Egyptians/ And against consorting with the 
unclean. 
But I clothed myself in garments like theirs,/ That they might not suspect that 
I was come 
from without 
To take the pearl,/ And so might waken the serpent against me. 
But from some cause or other/ They perceived that I was not their countryman, 
And they dealt with me treacherously,/ And gave me to eat of their food. 
And I forgot that I was a king’s son,/ And served their king. 
And I forgot the pearl/ For which my parents had sent me. 
And because of the heaviness of their food/ I fell into a deep sleep. 
And all this that befell me/ My parents observed and were grieved for me. 
And a proclamation was published in our kingdom/ That all should come to our 
court?>, 
The kings and chieftains of Parthia/ And all the great ones of the East. 
They made an inquiry concerning me,/ That I should not be left in Egypt, 
And they wrote to me a letter/ And every noble set his name thereto: 
‘From thy father, the king of kings,/ And thy mother, the /ady of the East, 
And from thy brother, our other son,/ To thee, our son in Egypt, greeting! 
Awake and rise up from thy sleep,/ And hearken to the words of our letter. 
Remember that thou art a son of kings,/ See the slavery — him whom thou dost 
serve! 
Remember the pearl/ For which thou didst journey into Egypt. 
Remember thy splendid robe,/ And think of thy glorious toga, 
That thou mayest put them on and deck thyself therewith,/ That thy name may 
be read in 
the book of the heroes 
And thou with thy brother, our crown prince,/ Be heir in our kingdom.’ 
And the letter was a letter/ Which the king had sealed with his right hand 
Against the wicked, the people of Babel/ And the rebellious demons of Sarbüg. 
It flew in the form of an eagle,/ The king of all birds, 
It flew and alighted besides me/ And became all speech. 
At its voice and the sound of its rustling/ I awoke and stood up from my sleep, 
I took it and kissed it,/ Broke its seal and read. 
And even as it was engraved in my heart./ Were the words of my letter written. 
I remembered that I was a son of kings/ And my noble birth asserted itself. 
I remembered the pearl/ For which I was sent to Egypt, 
And I began to magianize/ On the terrible loud-breathing serpent. 
I brought him to slumber and sleep/ By naming my father's name over him, 
And the name of our next in rank,/ And of my mother, the queen of the East. 
And I snatched away the pearl/ And turned about, to go to my father's house. 
And their dirty and unclean garment/ I took off and left in their land, 
And directed my way that I might come/ To the light of our homeland, the East. 
And my letter, my awakener,/ I found before me on the way; 


24 The Incipit is omitted from Drijvers' text of the Acts itself, as is the Colophon. 
?5 Syr. Itr'n, *to our gate', but the term means a royal court (Pers. dar, the Sublime 
Porte of the Ottomans, etc.). 
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As with its voice it had awakened me,/ So it led me further with its light, 
Written on Chinese tissue with ruddle,/Gleaming before me with its aspect 
And with its voice and its guidance/ Encouraging me to speed, 
And drawing me with its love. 
I went forth, passed through Sarbüg./ Left Babel on my left hand 
And came to the great city Mesene,/ The haven of the merchants, 
Which lies on the shore of the sea. 
And my splendid robe which I had taken off,/ And my toga with which it was 
wrapped 
about, 
From the height of Hyrcania/ My parents sent thither 
By the hand of their treasurers,/ Who for their faithfulness were trusted therewith. 
Indeed I remembered no more its dignity,/ For I had left it in my childhood in 
my father's house, 
But suddenly, when I saw it over against me,/ The splendid robe became like 
me, as my 
reflection in a mirror; 
I saw it wholly in me,/ And in it I saw myself quite apart from myself, 
So that we were two in distinction/ And again one in a single form. 
And the treasurers too/ Who had brought it to me, I saw in like manner, 
That they were two of a single form,/ For one sign of the king was impressed 
upon 
them, 
His who restored to me through them/ The honour, my pledge and my riches, 
My splendid robe adorned/ Gleaming in glorious colors,/ with gold and beryls,/ 
Chalcedonies and opals, 
And sardonyxes of varied color,/ This also made ready in its grandeur, 
And with stones of adamant/ Were all it seams fastened. 
And the likeness of the king of kings/ Was completely embroidered all over it 
And like stones of sapphire again in its/ Grandeur resplendent with manifold 
hues. 
And again I saw that all over it/ The motions of knowledge were stirring, 
And I saw too/ That it was preparing as for speech. 
I heard the sound of its songs/ Which it whispered at its descent: 
‘I belong to the most valiant servant,/ From whom they reared me before my 
father, 
And I perceived also in myself/ That my stature grew according to his labors.’ 
And with its royal movements/ It poured itself entirely toward me, 
And in the hands of its bringers/ I hastened, that I might take it; 
And my love also spurred me/ To run to meet it and receive it, 
And I stretched out and took it./ With the beauty of its colors I adorned myself. 
And my toga of brilliant colors/ I drew completely over myself. 
I clothed myself with it and mounted up/ To the court of greeting and homage. 
I bowed my head and worshipped/ The splendor of the father who had sent it to me, 
Whose commands I had accomplished,/ As he also had done what he promised. 
And at the court of his waspuhrs/ I mingled among his great ones. 
For they rejoiced over me and received me,/ And I was with him in his kingdom. 
And with the sound of the organ/ All his servants praised him. 
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And he promised me that to the court/ Of the king of kings I should journey 
with him again 
And with my offering? and my pearl/ With him appear before our king. 


Finished is the midrash? of Judas Thomas the apostle that he recited in the 
prison. 


3. Epic as a language 


The use of the epic genre to propagate a religious doctrine in the envi- 
rons of third-century Iran and Armenia would seem to have been not 
merely an arbitrary, or even judicious, choice — but the best one, even 
the necessary one. And we may be reasonably certain that it was a delib- 
erate choice, that the poet was sufficiently self-conscious to have been 
capable of choosing among various kinds of composition in which he 
was skilled. The Gnostic message (which is also a human biography) of 
alienation, oblivion, illumination, and personal liberation at its root was 
so basic, so essentialist, that it was particularly amenable to diverse 
modes of expression, as indeed it was to treatment in the terminologies 
and systems of imagery of diverse pre-existing religions. This point, 
though not original, deserves emphasis; for in contrast to the general, 
pseudepigraphical tendency of new religious books — deliberate 
archaism on the principle that revelation of absolute truth ought not to 
be a novelty?* the Gnostics were most often rebels against the existing 
religous order for whom individual creation was an imperative, some- 
times a necessary act in the very process of illumination and self-libera- 
tion. So they selected existing forms, but made their message immediate, 


26 Syr. bgwrbny: I prefer to Drijvers’ ‘gift’ the more formal sense of Heb. qurban. 

27 Syr. mdrs’: the the Gk. has psalmos, which Drijvers sensibly employs as English 
*psalm' in his tr. of the Acts of Thomas (p. 380). But it is worthwhile to keep in mind that 
the Aramaic word has, besides the sense of a poem or hymn, the nuance of the Jewish 
tradition of the tale used to teach a religious message — in the case of the midrasim of 
Christ, often an esoteric one, as in the Gnostic tradition here. Since *psalm' has acquired 
the predominant sense of a prayerful song of praise or petition, which would scarcely do 
the Hymn justice, I have kept the Semitic word. Moreover, AT/ stresses constantly that 
the Apostle was a man of Hebrew lineage who recited his hymns in Hebrew, to the de- 
light of at least one fellow native-speaker of the language in India; so identification of the 
Hymn as a midrash does help to underscore its strong Jewish features. This would not be 
unusual in the milieu of Syriac-speakers, who knew and stressed the close kinship of their 
language to the sacred tongue of the Old Testament. 

25 An apposite example is The Book of Mormon, a 19th-century composition of 
Joseph Smith, a Protestant visionary whose background was much the same as Blake's 
(see below) — in the visionary dissident heresies of 17th-century England — which is 
presented in pseudo-King James English, purporting to derive from a lost Egyptian origi- 
nal inscribed on gold tablets. See BROOKE 1994. For Blake's kindred sources, cf. 
THOMPSON 1993. 
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personal, radical. As William Blake, the English poet and religious dissi- 
dent visionary, was to declare in the late 19th century: ‘I must create a 
System or be enslav'd by another Man's. I will not Reason or Compare: 
my business is to Create’. And, within the literary forms of Protestant 
dissident and visionary composition, create he did, a vast new cosmos 
peopled by a host of supernatural beings worthy of the wildest 
imaginings of the authors of the Gnostic books found at Nag Hammadi. 
The action of making anew is an intentional affront to a failed and mali- 
cious Creator, the accursed Demiurge — on the plane of literature the 
psychological impetus behind this striving for originality, by rejecting 
and going against the established tradition of one's own culture, was de- 
fined by Prof. Harold Bloom as ‘the anxiety of influence’, and it is telling 
that Bloom, working backward from this tendency in modern literature to 
questions of cosmology and ancient religion, discovered for himself and 
embraced the stance of Gnosticism. So the author of the Hymn of the 
Pearl, deliberately selecting the immemorially ancient epic theme of 
quest and dragon-combat, and compressing it into an abrupt, dreamlike 
poem that is somewhat midrash and somewhat psalm, was shaping a text 
at once familiar in genre, and deeply social — and shockingly new in 
sentiment and message — and unexpectedly personal and interior. 
There is at least no doubt the epic aspect would have been appreci- 
ated readily by Armenians. In the fifth century, according to Elie 
vardapet in his History of the War of Vardan, the Sasanians in their 
campaign to force the Armenians to return to Zoroastrianism did not just 
reintroduce the old rites. They also arranged for people to while away 
the nights at gatherings where the gusans sang their ancient lays?? — 
and the Christians saw this pleasant entertainment as a threat, which 
suggests that the old songs perpetuated the values of the older, Mazdean 
religion (in which, inter alia, life was allowed to be fun — Jesus, the 
church countered, cried but is never said by Scripture to have laughed). 
In Western Christendom, the church condemned the ancient theater, re- 
garding it, not only as a deplorable means to the enjoyment of earthly 
life, but as a means to perpetuate ‘paganism’. Such a suspicion was not 
without foundation in the Armeno-Iranian area, either, since the pre- 
eminent hero of Iran and Armenia, Rostam, enjoyed the dual reputation 
of both martial champion and religious mystic — the stories about him 
perpetuated not only the ethos, but the religion of Zoroastrian Iran?!. The 


? BLAKE 1966, p. 629. 
30 See TER-MINASEAN 1957, p. 64; trans. and discussion in RUSSELL 1987, p. 137. 
31 To this day, Iranians gather on Thursday night, the eve of the Moslem sabbath, to 
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native and Iranian heroes of pre-Christian Armenian epic were plainly 
involved with Zoroastrian religious observances: in a little-noticed pas- 
sage in his letter to patriarch Germanos of Constantinople, Step'anos of 
Siwnik', late seventh century, writes that before the dawning of the ‘Sun 
of Righteousness’, that is, the conversion to Christianity, the Armenians 
had languished i xawari diwc'azanc'n tawnic' ew jašanc'n het'ano- 
sakanac‘ ‘in the darkness of holidays of the heroes [lit. ‘progeny of the 
gods’] and heathen feasts’. As Prof. P.O. Skjaervo has stressed in a 
recent series of articles, the numerous epic passages in the very core of 
the Avesta — and of the traditional biography of the Prophet Zarathustra 


listen to the recital of the Šāh-nāme in gahve-xānes, coffee houses. The singer will often 
interweave comments and praises about present visitors and friends into his very ani- 
mated recitals, which are sometimes from memory, sometimes from the book open before 
him. This method involves the audience directly and intensely in the performance, much 
as experimental theater in the round in the West in the 20th century sought to do. These 
Iranian establishments are adorned with paintings of episodes from Ferdosr's epic, and 
the implements of ancient warrior and itinerant dervish hang from the walls. For the ways 
of the two were related — the Mandaean gnostics tell the ‘true’ story of Rostam, who was 
both warrior and mystic, they claim, a worshipper of yazdan pak — the pure God, the Sun 
(see RUSSELL 1993, esp. pp. 85-86 and n. 35). Prof. Boris Marshak of the State Hermitage 
Museum, St. Petersburg, has directed the excavations of Panjikent near Samarkand: some 
early post-Sasanian Sogdians there had frescoes in the audience — halls of their homes of 
Rostam and other Iranian epic heroes and events, sometimes with captions Marshak com- 
pares to those found on the paintings in modern Persian coffee houses. The Armenians 
enjoyed oral recitations in their own language about Rostam, from ancient times down to 
the present day (see RUSSELL 2000). In rural parts of Armennia, people gathered, not in 
coffee-houses, but in warm stables and barns on winter nights, to listen to itinerant 
reciters of the Epic of Sasun, etc.: see RUSSELL 2000(a). In Moslem society, martial valor 
and religious piety and asceticism combine in the calling of the ghazī, the raider of infi- 
dels on the fringes of the polity — the dar al-Islam — and the mujahid, the fighter in a 
holy war, generally. In a civil context, the code of chivalry of the futuwwa, or young 
men’s fraternities, also connects martial and religious values — though in this instance, as 
we shall observe infra, it is possible that these associations, which are most prominent in 
Armenia and Kurdistan, derive more from pre-Islamic, and, I would suggest, proto- 
Mithraic models, than from Islam itself. The hero per se (like the saint) is not compatible 
with Islam in the strictest sense: the heroic code presupposes a sovereignty of action and 
an elevation of the human personality and its significance that is incompatible with sub- 
mission (Islam, taslim) to the Qur'anic God. See VON GRUNEBAUM 1975. We will see that 
the Gnostic ideology circumscribes our Prince's scope of action — here, too, religion and 
the heroic code are not a perfect fit, though successful epic without a certain religious 
view of life — one in which the cosmos has meaning — is probably not possible. 

32 See GIRK* T‘ET‘oc‘ 1994, p. 436. The Iranian loan-word casn had been absorbed 
into Christian usage; so *jašn here may reproduce the late Middle Persian pronunciation 
of the Zoroastrian rite contemporary to Step'anos. The author subsequently mentions the 
araspelakan astuacastetc vipasanut'iwnn het'anosac' ‘heathen theogonic epic legendry’ 
about Zeus, Apollo, and Herakles. The reference is primarily to Greek mythology, but 
since Armenian writers equated their ancestors’ Zoroastrian gods with these, and com- 
pared such legendary divinized heroes as Tork* Anget and Rostam to Herakles, Step'anos 
might have had Armenian epic in mind also. 
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himself in Avestan sources — are genetically connected to Greek and 
Indian parallels (and very often also Old Norse ones); and I have pro- 
posed, in a discussion of the Parthian Memorial of Zarēr**, that there is 
also a common, underlying cyclic structure of the epic which in the Ira- 
nian milieu became itself a cosmological doctrine, part of the means for 
teaching a moral and religious message. The Prince in the Hymn of the 
Pearl is of course a hero on a quest, but at the same time he is a seeker 
on a spiritual journey — that is the soul of his dual identity, and it is not 
incongruous with Iranian epic tradition. 


33 See RUSSELL 1996. The argument is that episodes of the martyrdom in an apocalyp- 
tic war for the Christian faith of the Mamikonean naxarars in the text of P'awstos Buzand 
correspond in precise details to similar incidents in the Parthian-Pahlavi Memorial of 
Zarēr, which is preserved as that part of the Kayanian epic cycle in which war destroys an 
ancient royal house that sacrifices itself that true religion may endure. And this Iranian 
cycle in its turn is parallel to the portion of the Indian Mahabharata epic that has become 
a kind of independent Hindu Bible — the Bhagavad Gītā. 1 first propounded this thesis 
in a brief book review in the JAOS of Prof. Nina Garsoian’s translation and commentary 
of P'awstos. The above summary seems worth restating in point of its illustration of the 
thematic importance of /arge epic structure in the oral literature of civilizations, and also 
because the article itself has acquired an unexpected sort of fame in the latter-day annals 
of Armeniaca. For this interesting though not precisely controversial study has, to one's 
bemusement, aroused the unpredictable ire of the entire extreme-nationalist sector of the 
Armenian academic establishment, and has been excoriated in a book on American 
Armenology today by Mr. Armen Ayvazyan, a researcher at the Inst. of History of the 
National Acad. Sci., Erevan; by Dr. Vrej Nersessian's review of the Garsoian Festschrift 
(where, admittedly, none of the other contributions fare any better); in an article in 
Patma-banasirakan Handes, Erevan, 2000.3 devoted entirely to the whole range of this 
writer’s work (which is deftly summed up in the English abstract as ‘ridiculous’); in a 
joint resolution of the History Depts. of the National Acad. Sci. and Erevan Univ.; and in 
lengthy articles calling for the salvation of Armenistics in the right-wing Dashnak party 
papers Yaraf (Paris) and Hayrenik‘ (Boston), where Profs. Garsoian, Suny, Hewsen, 
Avdoyan, and others are adjudged equally culpable. It appears that my article, by its em- 
phasis upon Iranica, effectively thwarts the vindication of the claim of the Armenian peo- 
ple to the entirety of their historical territory on the basis of racial and linguistic 
autochthony and purist cultural autonomy — meaning no Iranica — and must therefore 
be a document produced to further the interests of the Turkish Republic's intelligence 
services. Not since the condemnation of the science of genetics as un-Marxist by the 
Stalinist régime in its last days has there been such a sweeping assault against learning for 
the sake of a predetermined ideological agenda. In more recent weeks the Armenian 
Weekly and Armenian Reporter have expanded (or, perhaps, narrowed) the argument to 
focus specifically on the Jewish background of this writer — the Reporter declares that 
Jews are required to be taught as children to spit on the Cross. So perhaps the only possi- 
ble analogy now is not to the circumstances of Stalin but to those of Hitler, with the 
American-Armenian press the moral heir of the German-American Nazi press of the 
1930's. To all of which one can only remark that Armenian kings, princes and catholicoi 
from the Illuminator and St. Sahak to Grigor Magistros and St. Nerses the Graceful, were 
proud to be called Parthians — so give me that Old Time Religion. It was good for them, 
as the American spiritual declares, so it's good enough for me. 
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One might say that the epic genre was in the Iranian East — that vast 
region embracing in late antiquity most of Central Asia, the northwest- 
ern Indian subcontinent, Afghanistan, Iran, Mesopotamia, part of north- 
ern Syria, eastern Anatolia and the Transcaucasus — not an isolated 
genre among many, but the central social narrative of the Parthian pe- 
riod, and, as such, a language that one who wished to communicate with 
Parthians, or with the other central and peripheral cultures of Iran, must 
learn to speak. And in this language — particularly in the narrative of 
dragon-combat — one might narrate a chronicle of kings at war (Tigran 
the Great of Armenia vs. the dragon-king Aždahak of the Medes)**, a 
romance — or an allegory of mystical initiation in the form of one — or 
a religious teaching. For the former, there is the tale of the Syrian writer 
Iamblikhos in his Babyloniaka, in Greek, of the Armenized Avestan epic 
pair Rhodanes and Sinonis (i.e., the Iranian Thraetaona/Faredon and 
Sanghavāčī/Šahrnāz), which, in the opinion of R. Merkelbach, is used to 
allegorize Mithraic initiation?. The employment by the Syrian author of 
a romance of Irano-Armenian epic tradition, in the same epoch as that of 
the composition of the Hymn of the Pearl, underscores how frequent 
such interaction was, and how little the linguistic boundaries nineteenth- 
century philology determined as so decisive actually had to do with cul- 
tural or religious ones at the time”. 


34 See RUSSELL 1999. 

35 See RUSSELL 1994. ‘Wie ein farbenprüchtiges orientalisches Márchen klingt das 
Lied’, commented Preuschen on the Hymn of the Pearl, evoking the Thousand and One 
Nights more than epic — and in any case one recalls that romances in Iranian epic are 
abundant: intimate love does not violate the high seriousness of the genre, at least for 
Persians (or Greeks). But one might note in this connection how in the Aeneid of Virgil, 
in contrast, a new romance — that of Dido and Aeneas (in which, not atypically, Aeneas 
is not the initiator of the action) — is abruptly truncated by the reminder of the gods that 
the hero must leave Carthage to go and found Rome. Some of the inspiration for this 
came from the getaways of Odysseus, whose nostos the Aeneid pretentiously runs back- 
ward — but then Odysseus was eager to escape Circe and resume his journey towards 
Ithaca, while Aeneas has to be prodded. And the essential motive, as elsewhere in the 
Latin work, is not artistic but imperially political: the poet, writing during the cold war of 
the Augustans and the Arsacids, never misses an opportunity to contrast to gravid Roman 
stick-to-itiveness the romantic, lascivious ways of the East: the love affair ends with 
comic abruptness in Aeneas' sneaky withdrawal, lit by the flames of Dido's funeral pyre 
— the Tyrian queen's last tantrum. “Come on, baby, light my fire’, as it were. 

36 Tamblikhos was one of very many Syrians whose literary language was Greek, 
whose cultural milieu was Greater Parthian, and whose religion was eclectic. Edessene 
families sent their sons to the Greek schools of Antioch, Alexandria, and Beirut. 
Bardaisan's own boy studied at Athens (see SEGAL 1970, p. 31). Armenians went to all 
the same places, both before and during the very gradual conversion of the country to 
Christianity that began in the early fourth century, and with the dispatch of scholar-trans- 
lators, disciples of St. Mesrop Maštoc*, to collect texts, in the early fifth. This Hellenism 
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The ability of late antique epic narrative to straddle the boundaries of 
linguistic families — a vivid Irano-semitische Kulturbegegnung — ex- 
tends to the motif of the Drachenkampf. 'The name of the serpent in the 
Hymn echoes the exegesis of the Biblical Eve and introduced the theme 
of temptation and the Gnostic doctrine of enkrateia, whilst its locus in 
the sea recalls the Biblical themes of Leviathan and Jonah, as well as the 
various ancient Semitic permutations of the Combat Myth of young hero 
vs. Sea monster. The casting of the Gnostic message of the Hymn of the 
Pearl in terms of a quest and dragon-fight would have struck a familiar 
chord, not only for the Parthians and Armenians for whom its language 
and imagery are most closely calibrated, but also for Mesopotamian 
hearers who remembered their own rich epic tradition?". The serpent of 


was not exclusive of other cultural identities; nor was it dominant only amongst pagan 
Semites. The Parthian kings called themselves philhellenes; and Jewish funerary inscrip- 
tions in the Roman catacombs and those of Beth She‘arim in Israel itself were over- 
whelmingly in Greek — as were the philosophical-religious writings of the Jew Philo of 
Alexandria and his pagan Phoenician namesake Philo of Byblos. These Jews were not 
embracing paganism, despite the partisan testimony of the Maccabees, any more than 
those Iranians who called themselves philhellenes were, by employing a common lan- 
guage, abjuring Zoroastrianism. Nor, by using Aramaic or devising a script for the Avesta 
of Aramaic origin, were they aware of having crossed a Semitic-Aryan frontier (nor do 
modern Iranians, when they use the Arabic loan-words that constitute half their language, 
somehow cease to speak Persian). One cannot stress this ancient cosmopolitanism too 
strongly, since the present appreciation of the existence of separate linguistic families all 
too often leaves the residual, warped impression that there must have been correspond- 
ingly strong or sharp boundaries of culture and belief corresponding to these. 

37 My colleague Prof. Peter Machinist of the Near East Dept., Harvard Uiversity, has 
drawn my attention to the recently published article on the Hymn of Prof. Simo PARPOLA 
2001. The author asserts that the Hymn has no obvious Greek, Christian, or Jewish paral- 
lels, agreeing with LAYTON 1987, 367 who claims that there is in the Hymn a ‘total lack 
of any specifically Christian and Jewish detail or characters'. This is true in the most lit- 
eral and exacting sense — a sense that defeats the sense and purposes of literary study, 
though. What use is specificity, by which I assume Layton meant exact citation of chapter 
and verse, or else the use of known Scriptural names — as in a pseudepigraphon — when 
we deal with a poem, part of whose strength is dependent upon polyvalent suggestion and 
allusive subtlety? Are not the pearl of great price, the wings of eagles, a prodigal son, a 
stranger in a strange land, Babel, and Egypt insufficiently Biblical for Messrs. Parpola 
and Layton? More to the point, would these oblique thematic references have been 
missed by a third-century audience attuned to the intricacies of oral literature? Would not 
the very obliquity, and the parallel Iranisms, not have provided much of the rich allure? 
Prof. Parpola suggests instead that the Hymn has close Mesopotamian mythological par- 
allels, which can be traced in texts that were popular in the late first millennium B.C. 
(Parpola allows for composition of the Hymn possibly as early as the mid-third century 
B.C., bringing its Sitz im Leben closer to his Mesopotamian sources; but the world of the 
Hymn is not that of the first, early stirrings of Parthian liberation in remote Khorasan — it 
is, rather, the Arsacid zenith, when Syriac language and life was steeped in Middle Ira- 
nian loans and ways, as the Hymn is.) So one must set aside Parpola's denials, which are 
not in any case essential to the proof of his own point — since the presence of cultural 
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the Hymn might have evoked for some also The Gnostic ouroboros of 
Pistis Sophia**. The special epic feature of the Drachenkampf was par- 
ticularly and perennially popular amongst Armenians. Movses 
Xorenac‘i preserves fragments of an epic about Tigran the Great, in 
which the Armenian king fights to free his sister, Tigranuhi, from 
Aždahak, the dragon-king of the Medes. Xorenac‘i places Vahagn/ 
Vorethrayna in the family tree of Tigran; and Vahagn is known pre-emi- 
nently as visapak'at, ‘the dragon-reaper'. In the epic of Sasun, Sanasar 
rescues a maiden from her captor, a dragon who has, in classic Indo-Ira- 
nian fashion, also blocked a spring from flowing”. In the romance of 
Rhodanes and Sinonis — an Armenian version of the Avestan myth of 
Thraētaona — related in the Babyloniaka of Iamblikhos the king from 
whom the young lovers escape is Garmos, i.e., the Worm — a dragon. 


influences in the Hymn is not a zero-sum game, but a matter of complementarity and lay- 
ering. So let us examine the Sumero-Akkadian epic Lugal-e that he adduces as principal 
evidence. Ninurta, son of the king of the gods, is despatched to do battle against the new- 
born monster Asakku, who has led an army of animated stones to subjugate the world. 
Ninurta goes, but the monster, *hissing like a snake', submerges him under a collapsed 
mountain-side. Ninurta lies prostrate till his father sends a letter urging him to stand up 
and fight. Revived, he does battle with new vigor, takes away the stones of power, makes 
a new world, and returns to his celestial home, receiving his father's blessing and king- 
ship over all the gods. The parallel is indeed impressive; and a listener or reader who 
knew the Lugal-e might indeed have been impressed by the Hymn as an unusual twist on 
an old theme. The differences are very important, of course, though they are the same 
kind of differences a Parthian might have perceived also. Where the Hymn speaks of a 
mission of retrieval, of deception and sleep, of recognition of one's identity, a spell, and 
of recovery of one's full selfhood, the Lugal-e has a mission of conquest, fighting and 
collapse, revival of strength, more war, and sovereignty. And of course those changes — 
the psychological interiorization of the battle — are the features that give the Hymn its 
advantage of surprise by the uncanny, and is strong appeal to the human sentiment of a 
personal, yet cosmic, predicament. It must be said that Prof. Parpola has a particular ten- 
dency to interpret Mesopotamian texts in spiritual, even esoteric ways where other schol- 
ars do not detect such features — he has in my hearing, at Mishkenot Shana'anim in 
March 1999, offered this admission with a graceful candor many other scholars, also, 
tend to lack. But in adducing the Lugal-e, he makes no such claim. The comparison is a 
good and clean one, and it intriguing. 

38 See REITZENSTEIN 1916, esp. p. 41. 

39 See RUSSELL 2002; and HARUT'YUNYAN 1981, who provides a review of the older 
myths as well as a detailed discussion of the Sasun material, with a structural discussion 
based upon the studies of Toporov. On p. 75 n. 36, Harut'yunyan notes the repots of 
Vanakan vardapet and Grigor Anavarzec‘i that Armenian smiths struck their anvils 
thrice, not (only) on the first day of the week as other sources inform us, but on 1 
Nawasard — New Year's Day — to strengthen the bonds of the imprisoned Artawazd, a 
figure in many ways parallel to the Iranian AZi Dahaka. Vahagn in Armenian mythology 
does not slay only one dragon — he has to do it periodically, throwing his victims into 
the fires of the Sun, as the monsters reach maturity in the waters of lake Van. Modern 
Armenian ethnographers have linked to this periodic custom the practice of burning a log 
adorned like a dragon, on the modern New Year (i.e., 1 January). 
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Armenian legendry on St. Gregory the Illuminator focusses upon his for- 
titude in the pit of Xor Virap amongst serpents: on bas-reliefs he is 
shown, Daniel-like, standing with a monster to either side; or he (or the 
baptized king, St. Trdat the Great) tramples a huge serpent-dragon un- 
derfoot. In the latter case, there seems to be a deliberate comparison to 
the harrowing of the dragon that is Hell by Our Lord Jesus Christ — 
though the Illuminator, being a Parthian nobleman after all, spends 
a solid thrice-five years, not a mere three days, down below. (It is not 
unusual for legendary recapitulations of Scriptural events in the sacred 
history of Christian Armenia to outdo their prototypes.)*° To an Arme- 
nian, what is an epic without a dragon? 


4. The appropriateness of epic to a Gnostic message; performance and 
reception 


Epic was the /ingua franca of the Parthian world, but as a genre by 
itself it has features which might have recommended it, with some reser- 
vations, to the preachers of Gnostic systems, including Manchaeism. As 
Prof. Guy Stroumsa^!, Jean Doresse, and others have pointed out, Gnos- 
ticism for all its theoretical content sought to impress upon man how a 
great cosmic tragedy has led directly to every individual predicament, 
and was therefore most amenable to the employment of a rich and eclec- 
tic store of mythology, including vivid characters, thrilling episodes, real 
and imaginary geography, etc.; so the identification of Gnostic epic, 
given the close relation of the epic genre and of legend to the necessary 
substratum of myth, should seem to come naturally or, at the least, not 


40 See RUSSELL 2001. J.-M. Thierry identified the various figures on the drum of the 
dome of the tenth cent. church, built by king Abas Bagratuni, as the Apostles, to whose 
number is added St. Gregory the Illuminator, as a man with a snake at either shoulder 
threatening him. The same figure appears at Tat'ew. In Iranian art this is AZi Dahaka; in 
the Christian West it is Dives the rich man in hell or else an allegorical embodiment of 
avarice generally. Plainly either would be inappropriate in the context of Kars; so I have 
proposed that, incorporating also the popular icon of Daniel with a lion to either side, the 
Armenians neatly inverted the pre-Islamic Iranian religious image in a positive direction 
to propagandize their own faith, even as they had done so negatively (as Prof. N.G. 
Garsoian has shown in a seies of groundbreaking studies) by having Trdat transformed, 
Nebuchadnezzar-like, into the totem of the Arsacids, the varaz, wild boar (unkindly de- 
moted to a domestic pig, xoz, in continuations of the polemic). But even the suggestion 
that the Church of the Holy Apostles at Kars has bas-reliefs of the Apostles is regarded by 
the Erevan establishment as heresy: my paper on the subject at the UCLA conference on 
Kars and Ani in November 2001 was excoriated by a participant from Armenia, a Mr. 
Matevossian, who rose out of turn to attack it, as grossly ignorant and deliberately mis- 
leading. His polemic was greeted by super-patriots in the community audience with thun- 
derous applause. The American and European conference participants were bewildered 
and shocked by his intervention. So, caveat lector. 
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as an anomaly. Gnosticism, not unlike Theravada Buddhism, stresses the 
necessary liberation of each person by the independent, inner realization 
of the truth (rather than the view of the Mahayana and Vajrayana 
schools that such realization is inseparable from great compassion, and, 
therefore, from the liberation of others — as though there were others in 
fact — as well, necessitating an extroversion which in the earliest form 
of Buddhism of course does happen: Pali metta, ‘loving compassion’, is 
recognized as a great virtue — but is not strictly necessary). It is there- 
fore rather an individualistic form of religion, and has structural affini- 
ties therefore to the similarly unmediated and personal character of mys- 
tical experience, including the revelatory or initiary vision. Gershom 
Scholem, it has been argued, appears to link mystical experience itself to 
an internalizing of myth?; so we may argue that an Iranizing Gnostic 
Predigt will still more easily and readily form itself as epic structured 
upon a mythical basis. And the epic form lends itself, even now, to 
the expression of intense feelings after personal tragedy and historical 
catastrophe — for the Gnostic, to live was to suffer, to experience the 
tragedy of these traumas on both a cosmic and personal scale at once. 
A Germanic specialist writing recently on J.R.R. Tolkien’s invented epic 
cycle has pointed out that Tolkien fought on the Somme and lived 
through the Second World War as well, and has observed that in the 
20th century various authors who experienced large and traumatic his- 
torical events often found expression for their reflections on their experi- 
ences in fantastic, rather than realistic, literary forms; and the genre they 
selected enabled them to write of great, cosmic struggles between good 
and evil. Only the proponents of what Robert Graves contemptuously 
labelled as ‘drawing room’ literature fail to allow this manner of en- 
counter with the large, historical realities of the century to be regarded 
as serious writing". 

One might appreciate Tolkien's work as a modern attempt to find a 
way back towards the presentation of important guestions in the epic 
genre, rather than as an escape from serious literature into the self-indul- 
gent realm of the fantastic. There is a critical and necessary point at 
which epic takes a mythologem, with its dramatic content and super- 
natural aspect, and recasts it as legendary — depriving it of some of its 
religio-supernatural quality and making it plausible in an earthly and 
historical context. Indeed without this point it is difficult for epic to 
fulfill a purpose of social reinforcement and integration. Tolkien created 

^! See STROUMSA 1984. 


? See DEUTSCH 1995, p. 35. 
4 See SHIPPEY 2001, pp. xxx-xxxi. 
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a series of myths — and languages in which he transmitted them — 
which he subsequently treated anew and accordingly altered in The Lord 
of the Rings, recapitulating in less than a lifetime what an organic cul- 
ture develops over ages^. Tolkien, and his best friend at Oxford, C.S. 
Lewis, whose fictional compositions were also of an epic character, 
were both deeply religious men; and is probably impossible for epic to 
be a viable or important genre of writing where a religious issue — the 
problem of evil — is not keenly perceived, though the evil explored 
many not be limited to, or personified by, a formal adersary. This ex- 
plicit religiosity means that for both men, as for the anonymous author 
of the Hymn of the Pearl, the outer action of the epic is, while dramati- 
cally adequate in itself, symbolic of inner, spiritual problems, quests, 
and resolutions“. 


44 Tolkien spoke of his creation at times as though he were a student of something 
that existed in reality external to him, rather than the weaver of a rich and profound body 
of fictional material.His biographer wrote of an interview: ‘It occurs to me that in all ex- 
ternals he resembles the archetypal Oxford don, at times even the stage caricature of a 
don. But that is exactly what he is not. It is rather as if some strange spirit had taken on 
the guise of an elderly professor. The body may be pacing this shabby little suburban 
room, but the mind is far away, roaming the plains and mountains of Middle-earth’. 
Tolkien subjected his own inventions to linguistic study. 'In part it was an intellectual 
game of Patience, ... and in part it grew from his belief in the ultimate truth of his my- 
thology’ (CARPENTER 1997, pp. 6, 94-95). This is a good modern description of an exter- 
nal observer's encounter with a creative visionary inspired — possessed — by what the 
ancients thought to be another self, or personal daemon — a character essential to the 
Hymn of the Pearl and to kindred visions we will have occasion to examine below. 
Tolkien was a modern man wholly absorbed in his own, convinced, mythopoesis. The lat- 
ter was important to him in part because it had a moral basis — that is, it was a process of 
representing metaphysical truths in a symbolic and narrative fashion. Tolkien once argued 
to the (then) atheist C.S. Lewis that man comes from God, and the myths he makes reflect 
a ‘splintered fragment of the true light:* only by making myths can man aspire to the ex- 
perience, on earth, of his prelapsarian state (CARPENTER, p. 147). This is most striking, for 
it recapitulates to some extent the sense of a better pre-existence, obscured by earthly life, 
that was so impelling to the Gnostics — and the Romantics, closer to our own time. 
Mutatis mutandis, to have Tolkien at close quarters is to understand something of Mani's 
creative process, or that of the other Gnostic mythographers. And to dismiss such a state, 
even if one does not believe in supernatural beings of this sort, as mere auto-suggestion or 
delusion, is to call Stilton cheese spoilt milk — to denigrate and devalue by an arid 
definitionalism what ought to be sought and appreciated as a special and positive aspect 
of human experience. Of course the credible experience of a coherent delusion — a set of 
images to which values are assigned, a mythical geography peopled by non-mundane be- 
ings — can be employed in kindred contexts: to perform magic, or even to produce effec- 
tive advertising (see COULIANO 1987 on these correlations). We shall see how magic is of 
special relevance to the Hymn, which was, in itself, a kind of enticing advertisement. 

55 A mythologem is best defined as a recurrent mythological image. A myth must 
contain at least one symbol (and, for any dynamic theme, two): the Swiss psychologist 
and student of mythology C.G. Jung defined a symbol as ‘the best description, or for- 
mula, of a relatively unknown fact; a fact, however, which is more or less recognized or 
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Epic is, as one has noted, an intrinsically social form, belonging in the 
main to the kinds of culture and society characterized as imposing sanc- 
tions based on shame amongst one's fellows rather than on an inner 
sense of guilt; to systems of ethics that value fame over introspective 
fulfillment 6. So it might seem that the employment of epic by a Gnostic 
should be most incongruous, since it is precisely the world and society 
and all its trappings from which the gnostic seeks to withdraw, to es- 
cape; and it is the inner, spiritual life of the individual that is most 
highly valued. In the Hymn, there is a valued society indeed, but it is 
that of the alien, divine world symbolized by the Parthian court, and not 
this transitory one of the inn, of deceit and intoxication and oblivion, 
before which the Prince acknowledges responsibility. And perhaps he 
feels shame revived by the Letter from the East, with its admonition and 
promise of kleos aphthiton in the Book of Heroes. 

This is an ironic reversal indeed of the locus of the hero's social iden- 
tity; but it has good and striking — and ancient — literary precedent. For 
one recalls that Arthur Darby Nock found Gnosticism to be understood 
best as an extreme form of Platonism; and it is precisely in the Republic, 


postulated as existing’ (cit. by WHITMONT 1969, p. 18). Symbolic-mythological expres- 
sion ‘concedes our inability to know this reality in intellectual terms’ (p. 34); I would, 
without disagreeing, cast the definition in positive terms by adding that the 'relatiely un- 
known fact’ must be an important one, and one which, given its intellectual obscurity, is 
perceivable with emotional clarity. These are personal quantities as much as, or more 
than, they are social; so they are particularly amenable to treatment by Gnostics. A ben- 
efit of the application of some of the methodology of Jung to the explanation of the Hymn 
of the Pearl is that, in treating a historical text rather than a personal dream, one need not 
rely upon the arbitrary, probably chimerical, existence of archetypes in collective memory 
— real mythology in real cultural memory serves the purpose for us. But one can, while 
using documentable rather than unprovable data, still agree with Jung in appreciating the 
crucial, affective content of myth and symbol — and, by extension, of epic that employs 
these. Jung believed that he experienced a symbol in his dreams that he had not seen be- 
fore but which, upon subsequent study, he found to belong to what he postulated as a col- 
lective unconscious. In fact, it seems he had seen the symbol in question beforehand, in a 
book on Mithraism. What is crucial is that he follows the arbitrary interpretation that ac- 
companied the publication also. One may admit that he employed creatively, in a vision 
to which he supplied a useful interpretation, a potent image already learnt — and for our 
literary study that is sufficient. And we may dismiss the farther reaches of his paeans to 
unconsciousness and irrationality (which fascism and its more or less remote sympathiz- 
ers — M. Hliade, J. Campbell, and others, found so conveniently appropriate to their re- 
sentment against the Enlightenment: see NOLL 1994). 

^6 James Joyce explored, one might argue, precisely this tension between the social, 
shame-based structure of epic and the conscience-driven interiority of the modern literary 
hero: Stephen Daedalus and Leopold Bloom inhabit the Homeric landscape of the self- 
consciously named Ulysses, while the latter's sexual and scatological musings belong to 
the ultra-personal Freudian subconscious, and the former is driven by the agenbite of 
inwit, the remorse of conscience. 
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whose doctrines on the arts have attracted the most intense criticism, that 
the literary genre of the epic is strategically employed to surprise the 
reader and dramatically inculcate an anti-cosmic world view. (The phi- 
losopher Avishai Margalit observes, in a recent work, The Ethics of 
Memory, that the cave metaphor in Plato's dialogue is itself the funda- 
mental image and myth of all the Gnostic imaginings to come.) Towards 
the beginning of the dialogue, Socrates cites Achilles’ exclamation that 
he would rather be a slave on earth than king of the dead in Hades. In its 
initial context, this seems the boast of a man supremely attached to this 
world and to social values of honor and fame — and in fact this is how 
Homer must have intended his words to sound. But Plato goes on to have 
Socrates introduce the allegory of the world as a cave, his most famous 
and powerful metaphor — a myth, really, given its intensity of image and 
development, and the degree of his reliance upon it as a paradigm indi- 
cating a great reality beyond plain view. The effect of this myth is to in- 
vert reality and create the Gnostic world view: the world becomes a dark 
prison; knowledge of one's state, the means of liberation; and death, 
transit from darkness to light and from slavery to freedom. The philoso- 
pher who teaches this to those who were his fellow prisoners becomes 
the redeemed savior and (if they do not want to hear him, and of course 
most do not) suffering servant. This is the character who re-emerges as a 
Gnostic Christ-figure. Then Socrates re-introduces the Homeric passage, 
but we read it from an inverted viewpoint — with opened eyes, he might 
insist — and it means the opposite of what it first did. Now Achilles the 
hero is king in Hades, and Hades is here; and what we ignorantly think to 
be the gloom of hell is really the asphodel meadow of the Nous, the 
Champs Elysées of a supernal and true city of light. 

What Plato has done in order to co-opt the epic genre to his own pur- 
poses is to esotericize it, that is, to assign to its images an inner meaning 
that is so different — in fact, opposite for practical purposes — from 
their outward import that only the enlightened initiate can understand 
what the true meaning is. Just as important, though, is a shift of empha- 
sis in the purely literary sense, which is perhaps not as obvious because 
of Plato's employment of a brief quotation rather than an extended pas- 
sage. This shift is a focus upon the individual hero, the lone being rather 
than the society of his fellows: where are Agamemnon and Odysseus? 
The Gnostic Achilles broods alone by his ships, without even his com- 
panion Patroclus nearby. This is the greatest reversal of all of the epic 
ethos, but it also shifts the scene of the great cosmic war into the indi- 
vidual, into his soul; and now the man matters, not the world. He is al- 
len, but he is also exalted. This is of course as much a sentiment, an 
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emotion, as it is a moral theory; and that is certainly one reason why the 
Romantics of the 19th century reinvented Gnosticism with such unnerv- 
ing accuracy. Epic as told by a Gnostic preserves the cosmic sweep, the 
rich and fantastic imaginative richness, the socially prescriptive and nor- 
mative weight of the original genre; but it makes every hearer's soul a 
hero, addressing him with an immediacy for which (as a Zoroastrian 
Parthian, anyway) he cannot have been entirely prepared“. A familiar 
language captures his attention and the spectrum of his emotions, from 
veneration to pleasure — and then surprises, even shocks him, with a 
new message. The vehicle of entertainment, of the heroic and the social, 
has been employed to dramatize a view of existence that is, with respect 
to this world, profoundly pessimistic and solipsistic**. The burden of the 
tale is good and evil, to be sure — but the soul of every listener to the 
tale is hero, and battlefield; his very life, the quest. You are a lone 
Achilles Allogenes^. In the case of the 19th-century Romantics, the line- 


47 The Parthian language was to prove a superb medium for the expression of the pa- 
thos of the Manichaean inner drama, the predicament of the soul as a storm-tossed ship at 
sea. Like the prince of our Hymn, the soul wants to return to its parents, the children of 
light, in their city, their New Paradise: see the introduction by Boyce 1954 to the hymn 
cycles Angad rēšnan and *Huyādagmān. 

48 | presuppose a fairly sophisticated group of potential Manichaean auditores, and 
such an audience for religious poetry in late antiquity, whether as readers or as listeners, 
will have probably been substantial — though there were also the cruder sort who went 
for basic magic. But those who heard and responded to the Hymn of the Pearl will have 
belonged to that class of ‘versatile reader’ defined by Prof. Reuven Tsur as one ‘who is 
able to respond more or less adequately to a wide range of poetic styles. This he accom- 
plishes not by remembering an enormous number of specific conventions, but by crea- 
tively using a relatively small number of general conventions, which, in the process of 
repeated cultural transmission, came to take forms which have a good fit to the natural 
capacities and constraints of the human brain’ (TsuR 1985, p. 1). It is worthwhile to note, 
inter alia, that Tsur's approach, which he terms ‘cognitive poetics’, is capable of account- 
ing for much of the phenomenon of the Jungian archetype without recourse to 
unprovable, metaphysical postulates about a collective unconsciousness, etc. 

^ L’étranger: before Camus, there is the Gk. allogenés = Mandaic nukraya, used of 
Enoš and the Gnosis itself, Manda d-Hiia. The same Aramaic word for a stranger is used 
of the Prince himself in the Hymn. See also the note to the Syr. text, with Biblical and 
other refs. Though the Hymn of the Pearl has no trace of Greco-Roman epic, drawing 
upon local forms entirely (if one discounts the Prince's togs — Syriac does have from 
Latin the loan-word twg’ e X aN), Syriac speakers knew Homer. In the Bible Lands Mu- 
seum at Jerusalem, Israel is a mosaic showing two richly-attired young men seated affec- 
tionately together on a banquetting couch (or as affectionately as is allowed by the con- 
vention posed and solved in ROSTOVTZEFF 1935, in which they are trapped eternally like 
moths in amber — for they stare fixedly forward, unable to gaze at each other as even 
Dido and Aeneas do in contemporary paintings made farther west). The scene of the mo- 
saic, from Syria, mid-to-late third-cent. A.D., could be Palmyra or Antioch, or Edessa; 
for Estrangela captions identify the pair as Achilles and Patroclus (Pl. 9). So an isolated 
Achilles, of the sort Plato constructed, would have disconcerted even a Syrian with very 
little Greek. 
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Pl. 9 — Achilles and Patroclus, Syrian mosaic, mid-to late-3rd cent. A.D., Bible Lands 
Museum, Jerusalem, Israel. The Syriac reads (from left): ptrgls, klws. 
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aments of ancient religion became the conceits of literature; but in the 
case of the Hymn of the Pearl the conscious employment of a literary 
genre is a religious strategy — from Romance to Ritual, as it were, re- 
versing the words of the title of Jessie Weston's famous book! 

Those who used the Hymn of the Pearl were keenly aware of the im- 
portance of the dramatic aspects of performance of oral epic, whilst ap- 
preciative of the possibilities of the genre itself — the oral recitation of 
the work and the presence of an audience. It is almost as though they 
considered the theory of reception at an anticipatory stage and used it 
self-consciously. For the Hymn is situated within the Acts of Thomas — 
whether as an interpolation or as part of the original text — precisely as 
an oral performance meant to provide spiritual comfort and edification 
to an (Indian) audience by the proselytizer of a faith new to them: the 
context it acquires in the text is the same as that it would have had, when 
used orally to preach a new idea (Manichaeism) to an (Armeno-Iranian) 
audience! The mention by the King in his letter to the Prince of a ‘Book 
of Heroes', in which the youth will be inscribed upon completion of his 
quest, is a similar case in which — this time at the primary level of com- 
position of the text itself, rather than at the secondary one of use of the 
completed poem — the circumstances of the performance are made a 
conspicuous part of the same performance. For after all, the Hymn of the 
Pearl itself is built upon the skeleton of the sort of story one would ex- 
pect to hear in an Iranian Book of Heroes in the first place. To my 
knowledge only Widengren, who calls the Hymn ‘ein dokument 
parthischer Gnosis', noted the importance of this Book-within-the-book; 
and, significantly, he compares the quest for a pearl kept by a dragon to 
an episode in Vis 6 Ramin, a Parthian epic romance preserved in Faxr al- 
Din Gorgani’s mediaeval Persian retelling*. 


5. The afterlife of the Pearl in the lands where it was preached 


Gohari k-az sadaf-e kaun ó makan birün ast 
Talab az gom-šodegān-e lab-e daryā mi-kard. 


(My heart) besought of those lost at the sea's edge 
The pearl that is outside the shell of time and space. 


Hafez-e Sirazi 
50 Geo WIDENGREN, ‘Der iranische Hintergrund der Gnosis’, op. cit., p. 110, «Das 


‘Buch der Helden’ das im Gedicht genannt wird, hat auch im Sahnamah eine Ent- 
sprechung». The passage from Vis 6 Ramin is in Massé's Fr. tr., pp. 273-4. 
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The later documents of gnostic and mystical religion in the Iranian 
area show that the Hymn of the Pearl was indeed calibrated to address 
and impress an audience in that world — nowhere else does it fit so 
securely into a tradition of intimately-understood imagery. In the Man- 
daean literature, we have the case of Hibil-Ziwa, who is dispatched by 
his father into the *dark worlds' to recover a pearl that is in the keeping 
of their rulers and is guarded by a dragon. But Hibil-Ziwa, like the 
Prince of the Hymn, is unable to return and a council is held at the pal- 
ace of the worlds of light. Manda d-Hiia (i.e., ‘Gnosis of Life’) sends a 
letter of Truth (kusta). Like the epistle sent from Parthia to the prince, it 
flies like a bird. Hibil-Ziwa then robs the dragon ‘Ur of the pearl?! 
Drower compares the companion of free-born race (cf. the Arm. l-w and 
institution from Pth., azat, NP. azad ‘free’; and Arm. azna-wor, ‘noble’, 
Av. āsna-) of the Prince to the Mandaean dmuta, lit. ‘semblance’ — a 
kind of guardian-spirit who is also sometimes called a *brother or sister 
of Mšunia Kusta' (lit. “Sublimation of the Truth’, i.e., Paradise). Such a 
companion actually exists in the earthly life of Kurdish adherents of one 
religion of the region with ancient Iranian roots — in the institution of 
the ‘brother or sister of the afterlife’ (Kd. bire axireté, xūška axirete) 
among the Yazidis of Armenia and northern Mesopotamia’. So the 
journey is a metaphor of the soul's sojourn on earth and liberation at 
death; and in the Mandaean text, reference is made in connection with 
the letter to a ‘crystal vial’, suggesting that the image of the letter has 
reference to the ceremony of the ‘letter of the king’ administered to the 
dying. Boyce (1954) notes also the important structural and thematic af- 
finities of Manichaean Parthian hymns to the funerary liturgy of Mani’s 
faith. This understanding is further supported by the image of the robe in 
the Hymn, which in Mandaic is called mana, meaning also ‘vessel’ in 
Aramaic. Irenaeus (ca. A.D. 190) reports of the Valentinians that they 
believed the soul of a dying man to say skeuos eimi entimon, (Gk., ‘I am 
a precious vessel’). The name Manichaios itself if of course merely the 
Greek rendering of Aramaic for “Living Vessel’. One receives the robe 
upon departure from earthly life. The early researcher of Gnosticism, 
G.R.S. Mead, found the image of the robe to be so central that he even 
subtitled the poem *The Hymn of the Robe of Glory' and considered it 
a hymn of vesting”. 


5! DROWER 1954. 
52 See ASATRYAN 1985. 
55 Cit. by POIRIER, p. 106. 
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Mandaean literature may be expected to have the closest affinity to 
the Hymn, since it is Gnostic; but Henri Corbin noted also the affinity of 
the Hymn to the themes and imagery one encounters in the philosophical 
works of the Iranian mystic Shihab al-Din Sohravardi, now considered 
to be a Sufi within the precincts of doctrinal acceptability, though he 
was killed as a heretic by the Moslem authorities in 1191. He termed his 
practice ‘isrdq, ‘going to the East’ (cf. Hermann Hesse's later allegorical 
journey in the same direction, and of course the Prince's return is to 
Khorasan, the East of Iran, Parthia, literally the Place where the Sun 
Rises). This is a return journey: our souls are made of starlight from the 
Creator that was shattered during incarnation, the tragic event Sohra- 
vardi interpreted al-tamma al-kubra, ‘the great calamity’ of Qur'an 
79.34 to have been. (Compare here the shattering of the vessels, Heb. 
šovīrāt ha-kélim, in Kabbalistic cosmology: God confined an outflow of 
His radiance in vessels that could not hold it, and they broke: evil in the 
created universe derives from that catastrophe.) So we are now frag- 
ments embedded in the dark, birds trapped in a prison-cage and carried 
into exile from our home-nests. In his work ‘Agl-e sorx; ‘The Red Intel- 
ligence’, the mystic has the bird declare, Ferāmēš kardam āšiyān-e xwes 
va an velāyat 6 har ce ma'lūm bid ‘I forgot my nest and that realm and 
everything I used to know'**. He wears four fetters — perhaps the four 
elements. On the mythical axial mount Qaf, there is a pearl that bright- 
ens the night, gohar-e šab-afrūz, which the soul as a stranger (Pers. 
bīgāne: note that the Prince in the Hymn is also the Stranger in a 
Strange Land kat’ exokhén) in this world must seekš5. 

The Hymn of the Pearl does not explain how the pearl came into the 
possession of the serpent in the first place: one is left to suppose it fell 
or was captured in the great calamity of physical genesis. According to 
the various Gnostic cosmogonies, it might have been kidnapped in an 
assault by the dark powers against the celestial light; or it might have 
descended of its own accord on a mission before the Prince’s; or it 
might have fallen by reason of unholy fascination with the material cos- 
mos. Part of the literary power of the Hymn — what makes it a poem 
over which the imagination may range, rather than a treatise — is, one 


54 See THACKSTON 1999, pp. xv, 58. 

55 For all the pessimism about life that the Gnostics and some mystics shared, there 
was at least a pearl to be sought. In a literally hollow echo of the ancient imagery of pearl 
and shell, W.H. Auden wrote in his poem ‘Death’s Echo’: ‘The earth is an oyster with 
nothing inside it,/ Not to be born is the best for man,’ the latter an echo of the dictum of 
Greek tragedy, areion mé einai, ‘the best is not to have come into existence’. 
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thinks, in its very lack of specificity, as it begins in medias res, about the 
cause of the predicament the Prince is to remedy. The Hymn focusses on 
the rescue of the pearl, and the Manichaean Coptic Kephalaia echo both 
image and act: ‘Er [ie., the Living Spirit] holte den Urmenschen (= 
Urseele) aus dem Kampf wie eine Perle, die aus dem Meer heraufgeholt 
wird*>5. The later Iranian poets and mystics fill in the other, cosmogonic, 
half of the story — that is, how the pearl originally got where it is, the 
assumption being that one is, like a diver, searching for it now. The 
Cilician Armenian poet Frik, who was inspired by Persian Moslem po- 
etry, especially by the poet Xāgānī, wrote, Zim mits lotnord ari- i covu 
yatakn ijuc'i/ Vasn ayn margartin hamar, or covu yatakn lini ‘I made 
my mind a swimmer, made it descend to the bottom of the sea/ For that 
pearl that on the ocean's floor will be’ (Divan, 24.55-6)°’. The gnosis 
('aql) itself, the first thing God made, is in Sohravardī's doctrine a radi- 
ant pearl (gohar-e tabnak). This image has abundant precedent and par- 
allel in the cosmological imagery of Moslem lranian writers. In the 
Bostan, Sa'di writes that the pearl was a drop of the semence céleste that 
entered a shell which came up to the surface of the sea to receive it. In 
the Šāh-nāme-ye haqiqat of the Ahl-e Haqq, a heterodox Kurdish Mos- 
lem sect with strong affinities to proto-Mithraism, it is taught that the 
highest truth dwelt in a pearl in a shell in the sea before all else existed. 
The Yazidi doctrines are similar. And the Kurdish mystic Molla Abü 
Bakr ibn Hedayat Allah Gorani Kordī (d. A.D. 1605) declares in a Per- 
sian poem, Ay sadaf-jüy-e gohar-e vālā,/ jan 6 jame be-neh be sāhel-e 
Là *O seeker of the shell of the noble pearl,/ leave your soul and clothes 
behind on the shore of Negation.”* In this case it is plain that the clothes 
are the ego; the pearl, either union with the absolute or the esoteric 
knowledge that makes such reunion possible. 

As for Egypt as the place of exile (as in the Hymn, though of course it 
is the place of the Israelites’ captivity in the Bible, etc.), Sohravardī says 
man's soul had three parts: nīkū'ī (‘goodness’), mehr (here ‘love’, from 
Av. Mithra-), and andoh (‘sorrow’) — of which the latter went to 
Egypt; the former, to Canaan — which is between Egypt and Iran, the 
latter, presumably, being the home of the Good!*? The West is for 


56 A. HENRICHS and L. KOENEN, op. cit., p. 172. 

57 See RUssELL 2002(b). 

58 See MoKRI 1960-1961. 

5 Canaan, in other contexts, is of course also the metaphorical place of return, given 
its Biblical significance as the Land of Israel. Thus Hafez writes, Yūsof-e gom-gaste baz 
āyad be-Kan'ān, yam ma-xór, ‘Lost Joseph comes back to Canaan, do not grieve.’ 
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Sohravardi always a place of exile. Mithra, standing as it appears 
between the good and bad in this formulation, seems to preserve his an- 
cient, Zoroastrian function of mediation; cf. his function in the Zoroas- 
trian Pahlavi books of mediation, miyānčīgīh;* and Plutarch's charac- 
terization of him as a mediator, Gk. mesités, in De Iside et Osiride. 
Sohravardī's debt to ancient Iranian tradition, including, importantly, its 
epic aspect, is plain: he traces his ideas to Plato and Zoroaster, he men- 
tions Rostam at one point in a mystical context; and his allegory of the 
mortar and pestle for the cure of the soul, though perhaps to be expected 
since till recent days medicines were always prepared that way, still may 
remind one of the Pahlavi text in which mortar and pestle are employed 
in an extended allegory of the soul, Dārūg ī xwarsandih, ‘The Drug of 
Contentment'*!. Avicenna alludes to a work of his own, Usū/ al- 
mušrigīya, perhaps translatable as “Principles of Iluminism’, in which 
one comes to the truth, not through discursive thinking, but through kasf 
— ‘intuitive solution’ or, perhaps ‘revelation (of something hidden)’ — 
leading to musahada — ‘insight’, literally ‘witnessing it’. The procedure 
is like that of Gnostic awakening and realization of the truth concealed 
from common view, an intuition and sentiment more than an analysis. 
Sohravardi followed the same approach in his Illuminism. R. Macuch 
suggested that the Aramaic loans jabarūt and malakūt that Sohravardi 
employs in his Arabic works may derive from an Aramaic Gnostic 
source; while the puzzling word Hūrgalyā can be interpreted as ‘burn- 
ing fire’, from a Mandaic form *anhür qalya, ‘idem’, cf. the Mandaic 
alma d-anhūrā, ‘world of light/fire' — which makes it probable that 
Sohravardi learnt the oral doctrines of living, contemporary Mandaeans 
as well as those in writing of long-dead Aramaean Gnostics?. The Man- 
daean gnosis of Mesopotamia, and the Persian writings of Sohravardi, 
then, speak the same language as that of the Hymn, in the places the 
Prince traversed on his way down into Egypt; and there may well be a 
lineal descent from the first to the last. 


6. Syrophone records 


How wide was the audience of the Hymn, outside purely Syriac- 
speaking regions, likely to have been? There was of course the Greek 
translation. But many Armenians of the third century and thereabouts — 


60 See SHAKED 1980. 
61 See KLIMA 1967. 
9€? See MACUCH 1989. 
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and even much later, indeed — could have appreciated the original in 
Syriac, as well. Toponyms like Til, lit. ‘hill’, attest to the early presence 
of Aramaic speech in the Armenian highlands, not least — as students 
never fail to stress — in the marketplaces (cf. Arm. l-w šukay, cf. Syr. 
vaag, etc.) 2. The forms of Imperial Aramaic pervaded the written cul- 
ture of post-Achaemenian Armenia and lran. Edessa, the city styled 
*daughter of the Parthians', was so closely linked to Armenia that the Ar- 
menians considered the legendary king Abgar who corresponded with 
Christ to have been one of their own. Armenians ruled Edessa in the Cru- 
sades and St. Nerses the Graceful (Snorhali, d. 1173), whose brother was 
serving in its garrison, wrote a lament when it finally fell to the besieging 
Moslems. Armenians remained there till the First World War, when they 
resisted the genocidal armies of the Turks — thereafter, the writers of 
memorial books call the city diwc'aznakan Urfa, ‘heroic Edessa’ (the 
word diwc'azn ‘hero’ means literally, ‘belonging to the noble progeny of 
the gods’). The pre-Christian Armenians were among the pilgrims who 
thronged the shrine of the Dea Syria at Hierapolis/Mabbug (and the inno- 
vative novelist Lucian, who wrote in Greek of it, himself hailed from 
Commagenian Samosata, with its mixed Syrian-Armenian population). 
Armenian boys rubbed knees with Syrians on the school benches of Bei- 
rut and Antioch: they might have used Greek in class, but it is likely Ara- 
maic was among the languages most often spoken in recess. 


63 The Aramaic loans in Armenian belong mainly to the vocabularies of religion, both 
pagan and Christian, and of trade. There were very many pagan Aramaic-speakers in an- 
cient Anatolia whose inscriptions suggest the adoption of Iranian religious beliefs into 
which Armaean and Greek divinities were incorporated: see, e.g., the inscription in Ara- 
maic from Arebsun in Cappadocia in which Bel and the Religion of Mazda-worship are 
joined in a hieros gamos, discussed by RUSSELL 1990. The presence of Jews in Armenia 
is a vexed question. It is generally supposed that the Tigranesjuden imported into the 
country in the first century B.C. to boost the country’s economy (cf. the wholesale depor- 
tation of Armenians to Esfahan by Sah 'Abbās) formed a nucleus of the early Christian 
community, those who adhered to their ancestral faith being deported to Iran in the third 
century by the Sasanians. Thereafter the trail goes cold: for most of its subsequent history 
Armenia is a minority entity in the Islamic world, its identity assured by an impermeabil- 
ity of language and religion that makes the existence of any significant Armenophone re- 
ligious or ethnic sub-minority impossible. There were indeed Jews in historical Armenia, 
but they used Hebrew in inscriptions, and spoke Arabic (or, less often, Turkish) in the 
southwest, Kurdish or Aramaic in the south, Georgian or other languages in the north and 
east — but never Armenian. The recently-discovered Jewish cemetery in Siwnik* does 
not, on present evidence, alter this picture, as there is no known documentary source on 
the community to whom it belonged, nor is there any trace of them, before or after. It 
might have belonged to short-lived colony of Iranian Jews who employed local stonema- 
sons to carve their headstones. 

64 There are several memorial-books (Arm. yusamatean) on the history of the Arme- 
nians in Urfa down to the Genocide: see, e.g., TONOYEAN 1992. 
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Still, Lazar P‘arpec‘i reports that the inventor of the Armenian script, 
St. Mesrop Maštoc', ‘struggled vainly at the laborious and futile study of 
Syriac’. Church worship and scriptural readings were done in that lan- 
guage before his reforms, however, and though Lazar says the people of 
‘so large a country’ as Armenia could not understand Syriac®, the impli- 
cation seems to be that even if in some places the language was known, 
in others — presumably the northeastern regions remotest from Edessa 
— it was not. The earliest Armenian Bible translations were from 
Syriac, indicating that many of the disciples of Mastoc' (one of whom, 
Koriwn, whose name is an Aramaic loan meaning ‘lion-cub’, was the 
biographer of the saint) either already possessed or soon acquired a 
knowledge of the language that somehow had evaded their teacher; and 
there are a number of examples over the ages of Armenians writing their 
own language in Syriac script, from the name -ṣẹ corresponding to 
Staurakios, i.e., Arm. Xac'ig (‘Little Cross’, thus, in Western Arm.) on 
the bronze door of the Basilica S. Paolo fuori le Mura in Rome® down 
to a Syro-Armenian glossary written by Ephraim of Van in 1657-60 for 
the use of a Syrian monk of Edessa?". In Central Anatolian towns with 


65 See the discussion by NERSESSIAN 2001. Dr. Nersessian does not go into the ques- 
tion of how much Aramaic Maštoc* actually knew. I should think it was more than a cur- 
sory acquaintance, since most of the letters of the Armenian alphabet he devised were 
based directly on local Aramaic and Pahlavi-Aramaic prototypes (see RUSSELL 1994(a)). 
It has been suggested that the use of the repetitive, resumptive pronominal suffix, a con- 
spicuous feature of Classical Armenian syntax, was borrowed by learned writers from 
Syriac — it is a common semitism — but this seems unlikely and probably unprovable, 
given the occurrence of the usage in contexts such as the transcription of oral literature. 

66 See RUSSELL 1994(b, p. 235 n. 1. 

67 See BROCK 1986; and MARGOLIOUTH 1898. The latter is actually a description of 
the glossary. The Arm. is a early modern Western dialect with the range of plural suffixes 
characteristic of Middle Arm., as well as the -er-(2) now most common. The glossary 
items include these forms: for ‘eyes’, 'šwyn, i.e., ac'uin; for ‘faces’ ’rs’, i.e., eresa; for 
the pres. “it is lacking’, gw bgs’, i.e., ku paksa(y); part. in -man, so hzmndy, i.e., hecmanti 
for hec-eal-ner, ‘horsemen’ (and psm'n, bac‘man, ‘opened’; kwm'n, govman, ‘praised’; 
prwrm'n, p'araworman, *glorified”). The script employed is the Jacobite, with the usual 
signs of vocalization. For Arm. 1, pronounced y, Syriac g, gimel, is written with a dot be- 
low; a line below the same letter serves for Arm. €, č‘, and J; he is used for h and as a 
mater lectionis for Arm. ë. Syr. waw serves for Arm. v and w; zayin or tsaddi with a dot 
above is employed for Arm. c; samekh, with a dot above it, for j and c‘; and so on — 
apparently an ad hoc system based entirely on contemporary phonetic values of the Arm. 
letters with no attempt at historical equivalences, but one, still, that the recipient of the 
manuscript was expected to make sense of. Syr. kstw’nym spells Arm. xostovanim, ‘I con- 
fess'. This is a word Syrians evidently heard often through the ages in Armenian mouths, 
for it to appear here, as elsewhere. Dionysius Bar Salibi (infra) transcribed into Syriac 
letters the Arm. xostovanut’iwn, ‘confession’: the root is a l-w from Pth. of importance to 
Manichaeans; and a prayer by St. Nersés Snorhali, Hawatov xostovanim, with the pres. of 
the vb. was used so often in folk prayers as well as in formal liturgy, that it must have 
been a signature for aliens of Armenian faith: see RUSSELL 2002(a). 
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huge Armenian populations there were Syrians (Arm. Aysor, Asori) as 
well: I viewed the ruins of a mediaeval church with Syriac inscriptions 
in the citadel of Xarberd (Tk. Harput); the Syrian divine Dionysius Bar 
Salibi, an exact contemporary of St. Nersés, wrote his apoplectic tract 
against the Armenians and their beliefs and customs following long resi- 
dence in their midst at Malatya9*. I knew some two decades ago an Ar- 
menian priest in New York (who has since left holy orders), Fr. Eznik 
Balian, who remembered the Asori and Armenian inhabitants of his little 


6 See MINGANA 1931. At one point, the Syrian exclaims to the Armenians, Your head 
(thus, demeaningly, r’s’, not ‘king’) Tiridates was a pig and so are you! This insult comes 
after he has condemned the Armenian priesthood for abstaining from pork. Bar Salibi’s 
polemic refers to the well-known legend, discussed supra, that Tiridates, after his murder 
of the Hripsimean virgins and imprisonment of St. Gregory, was transformed into a wild 
boar: only when he released Gregory from the pit of Xor Virap was he restored, throught 
the intercession of the saint, to human form (see RUSSELL 2001(a) with refs., esp. to the 
work of Garsoian). However the contrast between king and swine was a pre-existing 
topos. Severus of Antioch, 6th cent., in his Cathedral homilies, explains the contrast be- 
tween the good and evil principles in Manichaeism as like the difference between a king 
and a pig: ‘and the one moves as in a king’s house through chambers fit for him, whilst 
the other in the likeness of a pig [b-dmyt hzyr’], wallows in filth.’ The passage is cited by 
Līgu 1999, pp. 48-9 and n. 115, who for dmiitd prefers ‘like a pig’. I prefer ‘likeness’ as a 
more accurate rendering because it implies that there is a being who might once have 
looked otherwise but who has been given this likeness for a (literal) lack of virtue. In 
Gen. 1.26 the gods (or God, using the royal we) create in their image and likeness (Syr. 
~ sama, reproducing the Hebrew). Origen comments on the passage that ‘He [God] is to 
be apprehended through the intelligence which is made in His image;' The likeness being 
both moral and visual. A Syriac commentary on the passage in Genesis, the MS. of which 
is dated to ca. A.D. 900, explains dmūtā as referring to both divine and animal hypostases 
(see LEVENE 1951, pp. 65 [fol. 2b], 142). ‘Likeness’ rather than ‘like’ evokes the meta- 
morphoses of Nebuchadnezzar and Tiridates, indeed that of the fallen angel. No contrast 
could be greater than that between a king, the most exalted of men, and swine, the basest 
of creatures. The contrast is elaborated in an Armenian folk-tale in which a boy’s brother 
dies. One day he is out in the field when a stranger comes to his mother claiming to be an 
emissary of the dead brother, who needs food and winter clothing in Hades. She duly 
gives away the living boy’s coat and dinner: upon his return he vows to travel through the 
world to find out if she is the stupidest person, or might there be one stupider. One day he 
comes to a royal palace: the queen is sitting on her balcony observing the pigs. The boy 
puts a hat on one. ‘Traveller, why did you put a hat on our pig?’ asks the royal lady. 
When the boy explains that the pig is a relative of one of his own who is to be married, 
and that he’s come to dress up the other and take her off to the wedding, the queen gives 
him the animal. Satisfied that he has found someone more foolish than his mother, he re- 
turns home (see RUSSELL 1987(a)). The tale operates on many levels of satire and absurd- 
ity, including the usual anti-clericalism of Armenian folklore: anyone who believes there 
is a plausible life after death is an idiot. The extension of family institutions to rutting 
swine is also intrinsically ridiculous; but most absurd of all is the juxtaposition of pigs 
and royalty, a type the legend in the Agathangelos and Severus alike can play upon. But 
the folk-tale adds a delightfully anti-royalist, even anarchistic, coloration — for the queen 
has nothing better to do than sit and enjoy the spectacle of the palace swine; and she 
proves to be more of a fool than the peasant woman. And in Persian kolah gozastan ‘to 
put a hat’ on someone is to fool him. 
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village near Amida/Diyarbakir praying at the same church of the Holy 
Archangels (Arm. Hrestakapetac^). The Assyrians were Arabic- and Ar- 
menian-speaking. 


7. Armenians and Manichaeism 


Mānī's mother Maryam (the name suggests she might have been a 
Christian) was a member of the Parthian Kamsarakan family, which 
flourished as a naxarardom of Christian Armenia. On his last journey, 
Mani was accompanied by a man named Bat — a name attested in Ar- 
menian. He wrote two epistles to the Armenians, undoubtedly in Ara- 
maic — for his Persian seems to have been less fluent, and his exposi- 
tion of his doctrine for the Sasanian king Sabuhr I, the Sabuhragan, was 
a special effort. The Cologne Mani Codex relates that when he first 
broke with the sect of (proto-Mandaean) baptists to which his father 
Pattég belonged, Mani travelled first to Ctesiphon. Later on we find him 
with some followers in Ganzak in Media, where he cures a maiden of 
her illness. This is a place mentioned in the Hymn, as is Mesene, at the 
head of the Persian Gulf. In a famous Middle Persian text Mani evange- 
lizes the king of Mesene, Mihršāh, taking him on a kind of shamanistic 
out-of-body tour. In the Cologne text Mani boards a ship at the port of 
Pharat (i.e., Forat do Mēšān) and departs — possibly for India and then 
Pars. Then somebody from the Armenian city of /...Jistar comes to him 
(143.13-147.15)%. The itinerary of the Prince, which includes the scary 
Sarbüg — perhaps an Iranization of Serug, a place of evil renown in its 
own right — in Mesopotamia, parallels that of the Apostle of Light him- 
self — till their paths diverge at the head of the Gulf”. And one may 


99 Cit. by LIEU, op. cit., p. 5; and SUNDERMANN 1986. 

7 Not that Mani’s visits to Pars would have been less fraught with anxiety than the 
Prince's stay in Egypt: Mani had to confront the hostility and machinations of a deter- 
mined and hostile Zoroastrian priesthood headed by the ruthlessly ambitious and egotisti- 
cal Kartir. One place in Mesopotamia that the Prince passes through is \.as ic, Sarbüg, 
the place of rebellious demons (the word used for demon being an Iranian loan from Av. 
daéva-, asx, whose name is rendered as /abyrinthos in the Gk. version of the Hymn). 
GERSHEVITCH 1974, p. 53, argued that the name of the place should be etymologized as 
Iranian *sāru-pāka-, ‘guard of the *hall’, cf. Arabo-Pers. sārūg, ‘a labyrinthine castle of 
wonderful proportions’, Sgd. sārvāgh, ‘tower’. But this seems unlikely, for there is a 
well-known place in Mesopotamia, Serug (-N oic), which is mentioned already in the 
seventh cent. B.C. in the Assyrian domesday book of holdings around Harran as Sarugi — 
before an Iranian toponym in the district would be likely. To Christians it was a place of 
sufficiently evil fame, its name connected with the origin of the worship of idols (Syr. 
iada, from MIr. patkar, cf. Arm. l-w patker: patkera-mart = ikonoklastes!) and, by 
Volksetymologie, with human vanity (Syr. <naam iv sarīg-ūtā, > Arm. l-w srikay, 
*scoundrel') (see LEVENE, op. cit., fol. 10a lines 18-19, pp. 86, 217), for it to merit the 
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assert with confidence that Mani himself was involved with Armenia 
and Armenians throughout his life; and that his religion was preached 
there. 

Armanian Christian heresiologists, from the fifth century down to 
early modern times decried *Manichaeism' in the country, though the 
term was in later periods most often, unsurprisingly and like elsewhere 
(Manichaeism had been widely diffused in any case!), a catch-all for 
doctrines and practices of which the Apostolic Church disapproved"!. 
There is every reason to believe Manichaeism thrived in Armenia at 
first, though; and that, like other old beliefs, it survived for centuries af- 
ter the conservion to Christianity. A Sogdian text on the mission of the 
Manichaean Apostle Mar Gabryāb to a place called *Rēvān, probably in 
Armenia, appears to be based upon a pre-existing Christian legend of the 
mission of the Apostle Thaddeus — the Edessene legend of Addai — 
and to be localized in an already — Christianized Armenia. The Chris- 
tian king and his subjects in the text at first accept Manichaeism, then 
stray from it, necessitating a return visit from Mani’s messenger". 


8. Some Thematic Problems 


8.1. The return to eternity 


On its most basic level, an epic begins with a problem, deals with it, 
and concludes with a resolution. Where the metaphor is travel — a quest 


unfavorable mention it receives in the Hymn, probably without any Iranian admixtures. It 
was commonplace to explain foreign toponyms with recourse to one's town: thus, Iranians 
may have called Urartean Erebuni by their own homonym, Rēvān — with the multiple re- 
ligious associations of that name and place — see note 72 below and RUSSELL 1985. 

71 Mani is listed in a late mediaeval genealogy of heresy in which error is traced back 
to Scriptural and extra-Biblical characters, including the Greek Scylla and the mythical 
creature called in Arm. yuskaparik, a monster variously rendering the Greek for centaur 
or onocentaur and siren in translations. Its name is a combination of two Iranian terms: 
yuska- ‘wild ass’; and pairikā-, an Avestan type of demoness (de-demoniized to a pretty 
fairy, modern Pers. peri). See RussELL 1993(a):it is frequently encountered in the 
various Armenian art forms of the Middle Ages, in the shape of a bird with a woman's 
head. Amongst its progeny — the inheritor of its seductive song, as it were — are listed 
the Paulicians and Tondrakites, both Armenian heretical sects condemned as Mani- 
chaean. 

7 See RUSSELL 1998. Though the Sogdian Révàn reproduces an Iranian form of the 
toponym Erevan (from Urartean Erebuni, but possibly thought in popular etymology of the 
early period to be Iranian, from an epithet of Ahura Mazda meaning 'rich': see RUSSELL 
1985), the city that is now the Armenian capital was, to the best of our knowledge, a village 
of no importance at the time despite its proximity to Artašat, Valaršapat, Armawir, and the 
other ancient towns of the plain of Ararat: even after the Russian liberation of 1828, when 
it became the provincial center of the Erivan guberniya, it was a small — and mostly Tatar 
— town. It is therefore likely that another place is referred to, though in Armenia. 
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— the last part is of necessity a return. Since historical epic always hap- 
pens in illo tempore, the return has to be overshadowed by the more or 
less imminent end of epic history, and therefore it is somehow sad, with 
failure staining what ought to be success. There are various ways to deal 
with this. Homer (unless one agrees with the khorizontes, those who 
think different poets composed the Iliad and the Odyssey, the continued 
existence of whose school might be adduced by a heresiologist as an- 
other example of the tenacity of error) substitutes the quarrel of Achilles 
and Agamemnon at the start of the Iliad for the casus belli itself; and at 
the end Hector dies, providing a similar substitute for the death of Achil- 
les that we known is soon to come, whilst transferring the nostos to a 
whole different book. That return is still a problem and it cannot be re- 
solved dramatically. Odysseus’ homecoming is a recapitulation of the 
morally ambiguous Trojan War that is supposedly over and done with: 
the grisly slaughter of the suitors of Penelope at table and his vicious 
murder by hanging of the pathetically defenseless serving-girls. And his 
return to his native island is not to be long — it is certain he will set out 
again, on wanderings to countries as faraway and fantastic as those he 
has visited on the way to Ithaca; and that death will come from the sea. 
No, this is not the return, or return is unsatisfactory. But there is resolu- 
tion of another problem, of a theme: the restoration of identity, the re- 
covery of knowing, of being known, the joy of anamnesis”. 


75 [t would be hard to exaggerate the importance of memory as the essence of iden- 
tity. Classical and Oriental cultures have prized the spoken word above the written (in Is- 
lam, for all the centrality of the Book, the authority of learning derived from the isndd, or 
chain of oral transmission of teaching from teacher to pupil). Indo-European cultures en- 
trusted their whole collective history and values to the sea of the recited epic of the bard. 
The education of the Greek or Roman destined for public life stressed persuative and rea- 
sonable oration and made the ars memoria part of a free man’s mental equipment. After 
death, what was left of the departed but their memory, without which the blackness of 
oblivion would close over them entirely and the living would be left adrift? So the Arme- 
nians chose to call the books of the four Evangelists, as Prof. DE LAMBERTERIE has shown 
(1996), the ‘collection of memory (of the life and sayings of Christ)’ (Arm. l-w awetaran 
< MIr. *ayād-adān). It is possible that the Zoroastrian epic-religious use of the term 
ayādgār ‘memorial’ influenced Armenians in their selection of an equivalent of the Gk. 
apomnémoneumata that is used of the Gospels but rarely. Moreover awetaran is as close 
to the Pahlavi term as possible; the other Arm. word for memorial, also composed of Mlr. 
loaned forms, yišatak-aran, has come to be used in common speech particularly of colo- 
phons. At an early period, however, yišatakaran was used in the Arm. version of the Jeru- 
salem Lectionary to designate “a book to which are consigned the texts whose memory 
and accuracy one wishes to preserve;' but subsequently the Armenians entitled such a 
book šarakan, ‘hymnal’, whilst the same collection is distinguished in Georgian by the 
marked New Persian l-w iadgari (see RENOUX 1993, esp. p. 109). Memory is also a prin- 
cipal function of tomb art (see ALAMO and PENDERGAST 2000, with refs. to the works on 
memory of F. Yates and M. Carruthers). 
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This comes in the fullest measure and to it the bard devotes his high- 
est artistry, crafting the scene that Erich Auerbach in his lonely refuge in 
wartime Constantinople could compare in Mimesis, his ecstasy of intel- 
lect, to the 'Ageda, the Sacrifice of Isaac that is the beginning of all 
Abrahamic covenantal faith itself. Odysseus has crossed the sea un- 
known, advertising himself to the Cyclops as Outis, ‘Nobody’, even ar- 
riving in Ithaca itself disguised as a beggar; but when his ancient nurse 
Eurycleia (lit., ‘whose fame is wide’) washes his feet, she sees the scar 
Odysseus received on the boar hunt with his grandfather Autolycus 
(‘Lone Wolf’, whose name might well be his grandson’s sobriquet! ), 
she recognizes him. The poet conveys through a slow-motion, dense de- 
scription of the scene and a flashback to the hunt itself the emotional in- 
tensity of the moment, which is brought suddenly to a stop as the 
nurse’s washbasin crashes to the floor. Later on, when Odysseus greets 
the servants who had remained loyal, and Homer comments, ‘he knew 
these women’, the theme of anamnesis has already been introduced as 
the key to the return — typically, it was indirect, through the nurse 
rather than Odysseus himself. 

In the case of the Hymn of the Pearl, the turning point, and that which 
brings the Prince home, is the reminder by the letter and his consequent 
recollection of who he really is. The act of remembering is salvific, even 
a virtue comparable to the other forms of mental self-control, including 
valor. His return to Parthia takes up very little of the text, and his happy 
reunion with his parents happens so swiftly that the author does not even 
leave space for the Great King to sacrifice a fatted calf (not that a 
Manichaean would have done such a thing in any case), as the father of 
the Prodigal Son (Luke 15.11-32) did. But, both the New Testament 
character and the Prince do get the best robe. When the soul leaves the 
body, Plotinus affirmed (Ennead 1.6.8)", it is an epistrophé ‘return’ to 
the patris ‘fatherland’. If our birth is, as Wordsworth said, ‘a sleep and a 
forgetting’, with all of earthly life but a deeper slumber and darker ob- 
livion, then death is the successful end of the process of awakening and 
remembering; and to return is to die. Parthia, in the eastern land where 
the sun first dawns over Iran, is the luminous paradise of the hereafter of 
the hymn. So not very much can be said of the end of the mission. Plato 
regards all of philosophy as a preparation for death, and, however logi- 
cally one might accept this, part of man must recoil from extinction. 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles chides Faust: death is never an entirely wel- 


"4 Cit. by ABRAMS 1971, p. 149. 
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come guest; and death overshadows the end of the Hymn even more 
than it must in other epic compositions. 


8.2. Neoteny 


Another feature of the Hymn, which the very brevity of the poem 
makes it harder to notice, is that the Prince does not seem to age, though 
his sojourn at the inn of the serpent in Egypt is probably of some dura- 
tion — if one regards it as symbolic of the predicament of earthly exist- 
ence, it lasts a lifetime. The word used for ‘inn’ is (as Widengren no- 
ticed) an Iranian loan, «a.c, ešpezā, cf. Pth. ispinž, MP. aspanz, 
Mandaic špinzā, Pers. sepanj, Arm. l-w aspnj-akan; we add that the 
choice of that particular term might have had significance, since Ara- 
maic and Arm. have at their disposal another word also for hotel, from 
Gk. pandokheion, lit. ‘that which accepts all’. The latter has, via Ara- 
maic, entered Arabic and other languages as a common term for a guest- 
house; but as Arm. pandoki, it is used appropriately of the Mother Earth 
of the Zoroastrian goddess Spontà Armaiti into whose bosom every man 
descends. By contrast, the other word — the one in the Hymn — has the 
special sense of transience. In Persian literature the sense of the sepanj 
as an image of the world as a temporary abode is so marked that the 
cherished folk etymology of sepanjsarāy as a shelter where one spends 
three (se) to five (panj) nights is so fittingly artistic that it seems as 
though it ought to be true even though it is not. In general, heroes either 
age or die young, acquiring immortal glory. Achilles belongs, most ob- 
viously, to the latter category; and the reader is meant to feel the poign- 
ancy of his truncated life. Aeneas leaves Troy a sturdy youth carrying 
Anchises and arrives in Latium quite a paterfamilias; Odysseus’ cycle 
takes two decades, and Telemarchus* growth into a man underscores the 
passage of time. 

The Prince appears to go away and come back still in adolescence — 
this changeless age of the soul, a frozen romanticism, is so much in con- 
trast to the keen appreciation of the passage of time in other epics that it 
may be intentional, and suggestive of the Gnostics’ real contempt for 
what most other people have generally accepted as the meaningful 
stages of this earthly life and its vicissitudes. To the Gnostic these events 
that proceed in earth-time are not meaningful at all, unless one uses 
them to plot one's liberation — they are simply part of the catastrophic 
error and deception to be rejected: the drama of the soul is played out 
entirely within oneself, and waking and remembering belong to an inner 
and alien being from a universe other than this, who does not — to 
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borrow from Wordsworth’s Ode: Intimations of Immortality from Early 
Recollections of Childhood (1803-6. 1807), gray into adulthood and 
wither in the common day after its comet-like descent, trailing clouds of 
glory’. The inspirations that come in youth are yet-unclouded recollec- 
tions. How is it possible dramatically for a reader or listener to suspend 
disbelief and sympathize with a hero who lives on but does not age, who 
is perpetually a boy — how can an intelligent adult fail to find him ob- 
noxious? I should suppose that sympathy and identification are possible 
if one reflects that a part of nostalgia, literally the painful yearning to re- 
turn home, is a desire to recover lost youth. Nobody looking at the aging 
wreck of himself in the mirror, during the middle passage of our life’s 
road, thinks that field of a lost battle his true visage. Nor can the sordid 
facts of life one gradually learns, that eradicate our early bright hopes 
one by one, be precisely noble truths. The human capacity for reflec- 


75 The lines, of stanza five (lines 59-77), ought to be cited in full: ‘Our birth is but a 
sleep and a forgetting:/ The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star,/ Hath had elsewhere its 
setting,/ And cometh from afar;/ Not in entire forgetfulness,/ And not in utter nakedness,/ 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come/ from God, who is our home:/ Heaven lies about 
us in our infancy!/ Shades of the prison-house begin to close/ Upon the growing Boy,/ 
But He beholds the light, and whence it flows,/ He sees it in his joy;/ The Youth, who 
daily farther from the east/ Must travel, still is Nature's Priest,/ And by the vision splen- 
did/ Is on his way attended;/ At length the Man perceives it die away,/ And fade into the 
light of common day.' The self here is not utterly naked, but clothed at birth in a glory of 
its true nature — like the Prince's robe; and the irony is a reversal any Gnostic would 
have perceived, and loved, at once. For one thinks of a newborn babe as naked (in West- 
ern art the soul released at death from the body is often depicted as a naked babe [Gabriel, 
the sword-bearing Arm. angel of death, raises a swaddled baby, in depictions of death], 
and the funereal hymn Subvenite asks the angels to lift up (suscipere) the soul as though 
one were raising a bare, defenseless newborn from the ground in the Roman ritual of con- 
ferral of paternity: see Valdez del Alamo, op. cit., pp. 46, 53), yet Wordworth sees in- 
stead the growth of the man as a denuding of the luminous primordial garment. The 
prison of this world casts its shadows, as though draping one in tenebrous, postlapsarian 
clothes. The youth travels from the East, as in the Hymn — and he is a priest. The Prince 
on his quest employs the weapon of a ‘Magian’ incantation, and is thus a kind of priest- 
hero, also. On his journey through time, Wordsworth's traveller has a kind of companion 
on his way, also, the *vision splendid'. In the following stanza, Earth tries to make the 
boy forget the ‘imperial palace whence he came’ (line 85) — so he, too, is a Prince, son 
of the king of the East! But if one ‘must travel’, what consolation? Remembrance, and 
awakening, point the way and teach one to return. Wordsworth's idea of a pre-existence 
whose memory fades swiftly after birth was general amongst the Romantics: Percy 
Bysshe Shelley was once crossing Magdalen Bridge in Oxford with a friend, who related 
that the poet seized a child from the arms of its mother and twice implored it to tell him of 
pre-existence, refusing to believe it had so quickly after birth forgotten(!) speech. Such 
ignorance must derive, he mused with true Gnostic paranoia, from 'cunning attempts to 
conceal the truth, that all knowledge is reminiscence: the doctrine is far more ancient that 
the times of Plato...’ (see HocG 1858, vol. I, pp. 239-241). 

76 The Mazdean doctrine teaches that aging and death were a corruption of the world 
by Ahriman; before that, the primal man dwelt in a state of perfect youth. When a Zoro- 
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tion, including emotional wistfulness, and our propensity at all ages to 
try and learn new things, to fall in love or rebel, all belong to an early 
stage of adaptation, learning, and individuation that most animals pass 
through and then, presumably, forget and transcend. But humans spend 
their entire lives in it, in some ways: Weston La Barre characterized this 
aspect of human development as ‘neoteny’ and suggested it is a feature 
that enables us to be creative and reflective — extraordinary adaptive 
advantages for a creature in other aspects ill suited to live on earth”. But 
these qualities also separate us from other creatures, and also allow a 
potential for immense destruction. So they are morally ambiguous. In 
the Hymn of the Pearl, it appears that human neoteny, with all its poign- 
ancy and alienation, effectively overrides the dramatic unity of time and 
its passage. If neoteny is a defining human characteristic, then the Prince 
becomes a dramatically plausible figure of perennial relevance — since 
a race of stalled adolescents will periodically throw up Gnostics and 
Romantics by its nature. 


8.3. The book within the book 


When an author mentions a fictional book in the course of his own, 
chances are that he means us to understand something thereby about his 


astrian dies, the appearance of his spiritual body reverts to the adolescent age of fifteen, 
and in the Hadhoxt Nask of the Avesta the yazatas address him as jum, *young man' 
(voc.). Avestan has good and bad terms for eternity: yavaéta-, from which come Pers. 
Javedan and the Arm. l-w yawitean used in the Christian ‘unto ages of ages’ formula, 
means ‘youthfulness’; zruan- is eternal aging, the slow withering of poor Tithonus, the 
once — beautiful Hellenic boy to whom eternal life, but not eternal youth, was given — 
into a tiny grasshopper. Of course the Manichaean inverts all this: the world itself is time, 
change, and death in its essence, and the great life is elsewhere. All of this is well 
enough: largely shorn of metaphysics, it is the American youth culture exemplified by 
Tom Waits’ resentful anthem ‘I don't want to grow up’, that is gradually infecting and 
overtaking the other forms of culture of the developed countries. It is possible, as Philippe 
Ariés argued, that childhood as Western culture now perceives it — a distinct stage of life 
characterized by a sentimental perception of innocence and cherished with protection 
from labor and the other realities of existence — is a construct of the last two centuries. 
His thesis has come under criticism; but even if we accept it, and admit thereby that the 
childhood to which a 19th-century Romantic looked back was a very different kind of 
nostalgic illusion than that of the antique Gnostic, the nostalgic aspect remains. Part of 
the modern problem is that modern Americans and Europeans live a long time — on av- 
erage, twice as long as they did at the beginning of the 20th century; there is a lot of old 
age to trudge through, and one wishes to lessen it. In imperial Rome the average human 
lifespan was about half that — half the forty — odd span of ca. 1900. Even when one 
allows for the huge factor of infant mortality in the detemination of such a statistic, an- 
cient life was nasty, brutish, and short; and likely to be physically very uncomfortable if 
it was long. The gods enjoyed eternal, disease-free youth; the Prince underscores the utter 
misery of the human state. 
77 LA BARRE 1991. 
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own work. In the case of the Hymn, the letter to the Prince mentions a 
Book of Heroes in which he will be inscribed upon completion of his 
mission. Does the term e dsiawo ‘Book of Heroes’ (sfar halise) repro- 
duce a Parthian one? If so, the word for *hero' would probably have 
been kaw, from Av. kavi-, a word which is used in the Gathas, ‘Hymns’ 
of Zarathustra, negatively, of the pagan priests (who, on parallel Old In- 
dian evidence, were composers of religious hymns — that is, poets 
themselves) who opposed the Iranian poet-Prophet; and, positively, in 
the Gāthās and subsequent epic (NP. kay < kavi-), of the family of 
Vīštāspa and of the other legendary heroes of Iran. The introduction of 
materials from the Book of Enoch and related traditions into a Gnostic 
mythology utilized by people of an Iranian cultural milieu will have 
complicated the matter still further: the demons (Mlr. dewan, this word, 
as a loan into Syriac, is used of the demons of Sarbüg in the Hymn) 
called *guardians' (Aram. 'ir, Gk. egregoros) begat the Giants (Aram. 
*gabbārē, MPers. kawan, Sed. kawišt) and the abgānagān, ‘abortions’ 
(i.e., Nephilim: the nefalim of Bereshith Rabba). The Nephilim, or Gi- 
ants in the earth of the Bible, were the offspring of human mothers and 
fathers of the bné Elohim, ‘sons of the gods/God’ (Syr. ee 15). Of 
course everyone is a son of God, since Adam was; and Jesus became the 
particular Son of God, but it is a problem that the fathers of the 
Nephilim were; so when Midrash Bereshith Rabba 26.5 glosses bnē 
Elohim as ‘sons of the judges’ (bny dyyny’), the medieaeval commenta- 
tor Rashi makes the judges Sodomites (dayyané Sodēm hāyū)! 
Sodomitical coupling is favored by Ahriman in the Zoroastrian litera- 
ture, as the kind of criminal conversation most against nature; and per- 
haps a similar logic underlay the considerations of the sage of Worms. 
In Avestan, Sama Korasaspa, a hero of somewhat ambiguous reputa- 
tion in religious texts (he defiled the sacred fire and Zarathustra himself 
must intercede to rescue him from hell), has the epithet naire.manah- 
‘manly in thinking’; subsequently he is eclipsed by Sam, associated with 
Nariman (both are made sons of the archdemon Sahmizad), and together 
as kawist, giants, they take the place of Ohya/Ogias as dragon-slayers in 
the Manichaean Book of the Giants (in the Fihrist of Ibn an-Nadim, this 
text is called Sefr al-jabābera, i.e., using the same Aram. word for 
‘book’ as in our Hymn, not the Arabic kitab). Ghazanfar of Tabriz, 13th 
cent, mentions Sam and Nariman from the book of ‘Zoroaster the 
Azerbaijani' in his discussion of the tower of Babel and the wars of the 
giants. The Prince of the Hymn defeats a dragon, though he does not 
slay it. It is interesting that in the Manichaean Kephalaia the Book of 
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Giants is missing and a “writing on the subject of the Parthians' appears 
instead”$. When giant heroes and dragons are under discussion, it seems, 
an Iranian milieu is understood by Manichaeans. But whether the giant/ 
heroes are Biblical or Avestic, they are always morally ambiguous; their 
place in religious texts, inherently contradictory. 

By mentioning a ‘Book of Heroes’, the author of the Hymn enriches 
and deepens the Parthian context of the story and grounds it with scrip- 
ture within scripture", stressing the epic character and archaic precedent 
of quest and Drachenkampf. But the Gnostic hero ought not to be one 
reliant upon great physical prowess — that would lend a glow of delight, 
or a nod of sanction, to qualities of corporal existence — nor ought he to 
be tainted by murder; so, though the Prince co-opts the tradition of the 
Book of Heroes, his own behavior must be at once heroic and different 
from what the other heroes do. So he does not slay the dragon to get the 
pearl; he casts a spell over it: (line 58) 

r, asl m má ruma d iro ‘and I began to charm (momaggēš) 
the serpent’. The verb translated here as ‘charm’ is derived ultimately 
from Old Persian magus, nom s.g., ‘a magus’: the Parthian prince is to 
mesmerize the dragon with potent Zoroastrian magical mantras!*? Vari- 


7$ See SKJAERVO 1995, esp. pp. 198-9; REEVES 1992, pp. 22 and n. 87, 30; and W. 
SUNDERMANN in Encylopaedia Iranica, vol. 10, pp. 592-3. 

7? One scriptural source accumulates authority through the citation of another. In the 
case of Old Testament citations of the ‘law of Moses’, there is also a kind of retroactive 
definition and canonization of the latter as a primordial authority (with, in the case of 
Moses, the near-delegitimization of subsequent prophecy); see SPERLING 2000. In a way 
this procedure is the reverse of the treatment of prophecy by the newer religions of the 
Near East. Mani and Mohammed both claimed that their revelations were clear and final 
statements of the truths that diverse earlier prophets had expressed; but the latter had 
been misunderstood or their messages had been transmitted obscurely or erroneously. 
Both were able thereby to co-opt and undermine an array of earlier faiths: Islam stayed 
within the Abrahamic line; Manichaeism, being more antique and therefore more cosmo- 
politan, cast its net over Buddhism and Zoroastrianism as well as Christianity and the eso- 
teric heresies that had broken from Judaism. 

80 The Aramaic mgys [Im]trh appears as an equivalent of Gk. emageuse Mithréi in a 
dedicatory inscription of ca. Ist cent. A.D. in southeastern Cappadocia of Sa(n)garios, son 
of Magaphernes, strategos of Ariamneia/Rhodandos (modern Tk. Farasha). The verb 
means here ‘perform an act of sacrifice’: “he sacrificed to Mithra' — mageuein is equiva- 
lent to MPers. yastan in the 3rd-cent. inscription of the Sasanian king Sabuhr I at Ka'be- 
ye Zardušt in Pars (see BOYCE 1991, pp. 222-223 with refs.). Syriac mogaš, a denom. vb. 
from mgws’, ‘magus’, means “to worship according to magian rites; to profess magia- 
nism, to mutter; ethmagas is ‘to become a fire-worshipper’ (a verb one would scarcely 
suppose to have existed unless the act it described did occur, suggesting that there were 
Syriac — or generally Aramaic-speakers who became Zoroastrian, through compulsion in 
the celebrated persecutions, but also, it may be supposed, voluntarily); mages, the verb 
form in our passage, means “to celebrate magian rites, practise magic arts, use enchant- 
ments’ (Payne-Smith s.v.). Even if animal sacrifice was indeed understood as the primary 
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ous authors have called the entire Hymn by itself a *magisch wirkende 
formel?! — certainly its very brevity makes it to epic what a hagio- 
graphical historiola is to a full narrative. But many of the remnants of 
Gnostic antiquity are in fact materials of magical purpose and content; 
and this ought to make one pause to reflect why magic should be specifi- 
cally appropriate to Gnostics, where others might prefer weapons. 

A person offering a prayer generally does so in the hope that a higher 
power will incline to his personal request; but he also reposes an im- 
plicit trust in the superior knowledge and larger purposes of a 
beneficient divinity who must care for the universe as a whole. A magi- 
cian has no such confidence, or if he does, it is irrelevant to his craft: it 
is most often demons he wishes to compel to assist him — most often 
against their will — to achieve a personal, even a selfish or malign aim, 
and the symmetry of the rest of the world be damned. This mistrustful, 
solipsistic, anti-cosmic point of view accords well with the paranoid 
cosmologies (plural — for in the necessary absence of a collective 
dogma, every man can avoid deception by the Establishment by discov- 


meaning of the derivative Aramaic verb at first, it appears that it came fairly soon to de- 
note primarily the pronunciation of the sacred ritual texts of intrinsic power that accompa- 
nied the performance of the acts of the yašt). And so, Ibn Khaldun in his ‘Introduction’ to 
history cites from the famous magical text GAayat al-hakim, ‘Goal of the Wise’, falsely 
ascribed to the 10th-cent. Spanish scientist Maslama ibn Ahmad al-Majrītī, a magic for- 
mula recognized as Aramaic, whose purpose is to induce a dream vision one wishes to 
see, after which an angelus interprans will descend to explain it: Tamaghis ba'dàn 
yaswāddah waghdās nawfanā ghādis, of which the first word is to be understood as a 
corruption of tamaggés, ‘thou shalt magianize' (Tmaggesh b‘eddan *swadh waghdhash 
nawmtha ghadhesh, "You say your incantations at the time of *conversation and the acci- 
dent of sleep happens'; see ROSENTHAL 1967, pp. 212-213 and n. 310, 311). The six 
words of the incantation were employed by the American writer William S. Burroughs in 
his novel Cities of the Red Night as the names of cities through which a visionary passes 
in order to obtain illumination and liberation. He mentions the original use of the formula 
without citing its source: I wrote to him in Lawrence, KS to ask how he knew it; and in a 
letter in reply to me dated Nov. 1, 1995 — less than two years before his death — he told 
me his friend Brion Gysin, an English painter who lived in Morocco, had told him — 
though he did not know the source of the spell, either (see RUSSELL 1996(a)). Zoroastrians 
were in Aramaic followers of the magusé, ‘Magi’, hence Gk. magousaios, ‘a Zoroas- 
trian’, and later Arabic majiisi, ‘idem’. The Jews were not impressed, as the Greeks and 
Romans seem to have been, by Zoroastrian mantric recitations: the Talmudic Aramaic 
phrase expression rtyn mgws’ ‘mumbling of the Magi’ — the rapid, sing-song chanting of 
the Magi called zamzamah by the Moslems — simply meant to learn a sacred text by rote 
and recite it without understanding the meaning (see GREENFIELD 1974). Certainly at the 
time the Hymn was composed, a derivative of magus would have meant both magic (!) 
generally and a rite specifically Zoroastrian but probably of like potency. The Aramaic 
source of the Arabic magician’s formula cited by Ibn Khaldün adds its testimony to this 
understanding. 
8! POIRIER, op. cit., p. 143. 
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ering his own revelation and writing his own scripture) of the Gnostics. 
Another excellent reason to use magic instead of main force to accom- 
plish an aim is enkrateia, which is primarily abstinence from sex, but 
also avoidance of any physical action. The commentators on Genesis, 
knowing that Eve was the mother of the living (Ayh) but unaware that 
her name, Heb. /wh, was an old Semitic form meaning just that, said 
that it became the form it is because she relayed to Adam the counsel of 
the serpent (Aram. hywyh)**: such a tempter, with his overtones of sexu- 
ality, is better lulled to sleep at a safe distance than fought body-to-body. 
So the dragon-fighting hero is like and unlike those of the ‘Book of He- 
roes’ in which he will be recorded. The Heldenpreis in epic is generally 
kleos aphthiton, 'imperishable fame'. But that is a consolation for 
mortals and the Prince leaves such a state for immortality. His reward is 
a very conspicuous robe of honor. 


8.4. The robe 


A tale of Nasr al-Din khwāja. The dervish Nasruddin was invited to a lav- 
ish dinner party, and appeared in his old, patched khirga. He was seated at 
the bottom of the sofra and fed scraps. The next time, he borrowed a fur 
coat and was seated by the right hand of the host. As the choicest morsels 
were passed to him, he murmured Ye, korkum, ye! (Eat, O my fur coat, 
eat!) 


Another. Nasruddin borrowed a fine robe from his friend Ali and they went 
to a banquet together. ‘This is Ali!’ the dervish announced, ‘And the robe 
— the robe is his!’ Afterwards the embarrassed friend said there was no 
need to make the point; so at the next dinner the dervish declared “This, 
my friends, is Ali — but the robe — the robe is mine!’ Ali, still more dis- 
turbed, begged Nasruddin to let the matter drop. At a third dinner: "My 
friends, this is Ali, and the robe... but we agreed not to say anything about 
the robe, didn’t we!'8? 


Clothing is equivocal: it is a reminder of shame, for mundane raiment 
covers a nakedness of which Adam became aware only after he had 
sinned. And as something that conceals, clothing has something of the 
character of deceit: ‘And Jacob came cloth’d in vile harsh attire/ But to 
supplant, and with gainfull intent;/ God cloth’d himselfe in vile man’s 
flesh, that so/ Hee might be weake enough to suffer woe,’ wrote John 
Donne (Divine Poems, xi), by a fine conceit equating Christ’s assump- 


82 See Levene, op. cit., p. 159 on fol. 5b.3-4. 

83 The first anecdote was told to me by my teacher Mrs. Maritza Tsaggos (née 
Boyajian), whose parents were Turcophone Armenians of Kayseri (Caesarea of 
Cappadocia); I heard the second from James Siqueira, a good friend and classmate at 
Wadham College, Oxford a quarter century ago. 
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tion of the addition of corporeality with the subtraction that is His 
kenosis and comparing His human disguise to Jacob's**. In Egypt the 
Prince clothes himself like the locals to deceive them, but somehow they 
discover him anyway. 

The robe to be considered here is not that costume of disguise, but the 
robe of honor. The prodigal son receives one, too but this is special, in- 
deed animate: it moves towards its wearer, whose body it molds to with 
perfection, it glimmers with the colors of the gnosis, it is encrusted with 
jewels, and it is adorned with the image (caza e slmh, 3 pers. poss. of 
slm’, cf. Heb. selem: God created man in [both Heb. and Syr.] Genesis 
in His selem ‘image’ and damiit ‘likeness’ — on the latter cf. the discus- 
sion of likenesses of swine, supra) of the king of kings. Iranians in the 
Sasanian period produced rich silk brocades: patterns of roundels en- 
closing various images, including the king enthroned or hunting. These 
became immensely popular and were copied everywhere, from T'ang 
China and Japan to Western Europe; and the decoration of the robe in 
the Hymn probably enlarges on such a pattern, imbuing it with life — no 
Aramaic speaker familiar with the story of Creation in Genesis would 
have failed to appreciate the way the poet takes the familiar portrait in 
brocade, sanctifies it with a Biblically marked term, and then makes of it 
a tableau vivant. The brilliant robe seems to be more than raiment — it 
is both a part of the Prince's restored spiritual body, and his astral self. 
Mediaeval Jewish Kabbalists called the latter, precisely, by the term 
selem. It could appear to a man and deliver a prophecy — much as 
Manrs narjāmīg ‘male double’ (Gk. syzygos) did. Rabbi Eliezer of 
Worms taught that each person has a form above, an advocate, an angel 
who guides his 'star'. 

As one might expect, when a Gnostic being is involved, magic is 
never far away; and so Iamblichus, the Syrian Neoplatonist, noted that 
one might invoke one's angelic double by incantatory rites. In the semi- 
nal Arabic magical text GAayat al-hakim, inspired by Hellenistic sources 
but so abundantly influential itself upon the development of magic in 
Europe and the Near East, one may evoke one's own spiritual *perfected 
nature’®5, The seventh-century Armenian scientist Anania Sirakac‘i in an 


** Tn contrasting Jacob to Christ in this wise, Donne sails close to Zurvanism: accord- 
ing to Eznik Kolbac'i, the Iranians believed Arhmn deceived his Ormizd in the womb to 
come out first and steal the blessing due the first-born; cf. Jacob (Ya'aqov) grasping Esau 
by the heel (ba-'aqev) (Gen. 25.26) and later on conniving with Rebecca to steal the 
blessing due the first-born Esau from Isaac his father. 

85 See ScHOLEM 1991, ch. ‘Tselem’. Visions of spirit-helpers and doubles are com- 
monplace amongst shamans in various cultures, and it is possible to understand some fea- 
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autobiographical sketch reports that while he dozed in a Trebizond 
chapel the Sun came down to him in the form of a beautiful youth and 
answered a cosmological question, after a fashion: *Are there men in the 
Antipodes?' No, came the (inaccurate) reply, with a quotation from Job. 
Anania's teacher, Teukhikos, seemed anxious that Anania keep the 
whole incident secret*6. But why such fear? Why would anyone (except, 
perhaps, an Australian) care about Anania's question or Kid Sol's pious 
reply? The only plausible explanation is the fear that some people might 
accuse Anania of having conjured up his luminous visitor through illicit, 
magical rites. Tomaggēš... 

In this light one may consider anew a strange and famous mediaeval 
Armenian poem by Kostandin Erznkac i (of Erznka, Tk. Erzincan, West- 
ern Armenia)’, which contains a number of images of interet to our dis- 
cussion of the Hymn. Kostandin addresses his listeners as ‘brethren’; 
and Prof. Theo Van Lint in a Leiden thesis has argued that these were 
members of a secular fraternity for whom Yovhannes Erznkaci had 
composed a charter, and that Kostandin's divan formed a coherent lyric 
commentary on the Scriptural account of creation®®. 


tures of Iranian religion on the basis of an underlying shamanist tradition: see RUSSELL 
1990(a), where is considered also Shelley's strange passage (Prometheus Unbound, 1.191 
f., Mother Earth — the pandokheion! — speaking): “Ere Babylon was dust,/ The Magus 
Zoroaster, my dead child,/ Met his own image walking in the garden./ That apparition, 
sole of men, he saw./ For know, there are two worlds of life and death:/ One that thou 
beholdest, but the other/ Is underneath the grave, where do inhabit/ The shadows of all 
forms that think and live/ Till death unite them, and they part no more;/ Dreams and the 
light imaginings of men/ And all that faith creates, or love desires...’ This appears to be 
the Prophet's encounter with his daénd. 

36 See RUSSELL 1988-1989. 

87 Text from SRAPYAN 1962, no. XVII, pp. 187-191. Kostandin’s vision inspired a 
short story, Girk' catkanc', ‘The Book of Flowers’ (1935), by the Soviet Armenian writer 
Derenik Demircyan. It is probable that he incorporated into it elements of another vision, 
from the miracle-tale of the blessed Step'annos, son of Fr. Yusik of Artamet, near Van, 
which was printed at Tiflis in 1857 by the press of the Nersistean School (which 
Demiréyan attended) in a miscellany titled after its first chapter, Patmut'iwn Ptnjē 
K'atak'i, ‘History of the Bronze City’. A translation and lengthy commentary of 
Demiréyan’s story has been prepared by this writer for publication (2002). 

88 The poem contains a vision of a heavenly throne, which one can connect to the 
Throne Vision of Ezekiel. In a paper delivered at the Conference on Kars and Ani at 
UCLA in Nov. 2001, Dr. Van Lint considered a rhymed commentary on the vision by the 
earlier Vardan Anec‘i (of Ani, the Bagratid capital): it appears to belong to a variety of 
non-penitential mysticism different from the tear-induced spiritual exercises characteristic 
of St. Grigor Narekac‘i’s Matean olbergut'ean, ‘Book of Lamentation’. These are not of 
course, mutually exclusive types of mystic practice within a tradition; and one chapter of 
the Narek is recited repeatedly by the celebrant of the divine liturgy to induce a vision of 
divine light (see RUSSELL 1996-1997). The charter of the Brotherhood of Erznka bears 
striking similarities to the teachings of Freemasonry, aspects of which may derive from 
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Nit p gupuijuoukl gputh [uul bu fuuiiàn, pt npujLü [uou] ou uiuuphuh puli, ul 
Jujur lanh of uu ly Epun ky. ul up L urs fuunn ph lı up F zn pļ ph h &niinjli, qrp Lu 
uguunūbā ly, Decade haat mkujluh hn, gnp inlu (1 gu piura ui] h inbuft, silts h i uri p Iu jh 
Ļūglmuuul udug, gap inlīuļi wjp uf tupēņuļirnuggēum l II Inun: 


f1dulip eu Lh ¿hn (rā nL huàubiàn| Lh "i ipw], 
q muti fa gpplu, putu, np un Hupp Epltbuy. 


Uultū pt hg appl puli puuqgpii cur nL iy lupi, 
Np h līp ühhu pig bp lud LGudlduun hp epu: 


Gap Lh ¿nn LO p, Īno, p j| idup Lh, mh hui, 

f^t mln inf [ [ib pug, lu uu olinpzfu, ap Im fu uy. 
Gu ld uui ¿nÍ "L h hu iL lu] formi], 

9np Lu [uou] ngeni, myl ûkò Shpndū L duri]: 


N qn] [ uiu gulāfu, HL lud hiblugmi [hà Ibu, 
Uunmónj [ urn n [p peru uui uri unit ūnpu|. 
N np pid Ofun nhi nL gprs [uou] [p £uruljuliu], 
Lu lu hp unu hppa’ pt uiu dba pu puķu unu: 


bu pp Špiglumuuul uiui bh üwlinil| im piu, 
h i urbi p qnum fü Lh. l gflīp of mbupy mkuu. 
U'uhnil h pokey th qui [dnn lūpu; npugķu up pui , 
Updul muplņuļul [ ghykgfl np [? |" UL unu: 


Uqhuifu lu Jip iiu mug h h [niunqh muipzm plgui], 
Np epu Guil g pt Stp, íf Lu, ilum rg uut. 
bplihp ujj [pet h quip upu ntu nbg hip mkauj, 
fl. hip fuligppomda ¿minh unn [inbiup£lgui]: 


Uugp. bu imu pup, ipic [fd unquiinp, phgpl ülquj. 
Uugp. 2ngnp pouty Li, q plug pd hol phapt gpunuuj. 


the beliefs and practices of ancient fraternities of the northern Iranian and Armenian re- 
gion that employed Mithra as their patron saint, as it were; the Mithraic mysteries of the 
Roman Empire, in the West, and the various Kurdish religious sects now existing in the 
East (esp. the Yazidis and Ahl-e Haqq), are among the other heirs to these practices. See 
RUSSELL 1993(b); and RUSSELL 1995. Van Lint's thesis contains a complete re-edition, 
English translation, and exhaustive commentary upon the entire lyric corpus of Kostandin, 
including this poem. It sets a new and high standard in the study of Middle Armenian 
litterature, and its imminent publication as a volume is eagerly awaited. The translation 
offered here is my own; and I confine the subsequent discussion largely to images and 
themes where it is likely the tradition to which the Hymn of the Pearl belonged has sur- 
vived. 
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Uu. bu Là ui purun, "c bul, puri upon ļlīgu,. 
Chap lt nar uiu ihpn qu Juul nL guid p hhà h qp: 


Lu hp ulii ngnpůuò' uipo uif enn puņypulu,, 
Git h qu [d nnnjl l gpl iini h hú fb pur. 

Ūnļuļ gu L put, "E ITL up h Ip inbigpli phu. 

trg fa fuligfip ph Equ, Lu Ôn punnni h quuni kjuj: 


Uugph. feng pn inb pia ui puini[8 fic Lipfip Ibu, 
f^t g[d uu Jubin Onn] "L hul, p" inku rā Eph, 


Lu Lu guru hkut pu nihyl mpulud, Ēpp np phy mkuu. 
trp gu phupiiilgup lı hnskyfip ptu Otunu|: 


Lu [hà ujunnuiuuulilg, puigp ulii uiui" Q.nliu' : 
Lu fp puppunl uic muipzniplgn pj qu, ap mp [d wj. 
bud funy bt goin nL obh pol? p Lu Ipulighibgug. 
lipp quiu unipp inbunjh, ap Lkin of uj um fu hu quj: 


Ulīgu. tnt p pum, “Ë Lu uio[do,p h [ug Ibn, 
Qh hp upuipouin. mkunjh Lu Lun of up ijuifmnghgu]. 


Qm gnpēļ Cushy uin nL ng gpokp h pr pinu. 
Cu, glīpuļ rufdun, "b huhh Åu pne h [unum ēlīlņu,: 


bu no h û fun p etph pt uiu inbufqu [hs hep ppimy, 
t. ng ql ppl], ul Gunuljni[u h Lu inpipui. 

trp uj pugauš minip p lu h qniuniüpi i| upd guy, 
Unu qůpnuL uf nL quil [inpémqugph Guniljumui: 


bil.  Juhluinouml fi pha gui fuoufy' niļ ogthuy, 
Ujtuķu, ap lu h "n fuoufiy oup p mupdurgui. 
Ufpmļ nL obo youn lu uiu puhu h ihnpà pinu, 
Onghu ijin[umh ipii "L uui Lu ui Gngnjli unuy : 


hi puhu h quip pniunpu Ll un fu pd Duluti, 

Np fa mso pu lu qhip pupšņ h qui[d nn hpuuuo ilum. 
Crp np quiu ld upu pyle, pu h quil pniunjli lu ply pany, 
Lu gpa ñupñlhhu ¿nmju fp untpp mkunjh gppld ÓunuJ: 


Uyuop Gmpni[u nipuļu Ly h h ld Ôn punn Guruu[, 

Np Lu uiui opp [o och p* Inc [upēld jul gini ohy. 
Uupfuoy ld quip uhpnii HE [ üfun pu h Lol Jap [p [inj 
Qn pai puunng huphp, niļ f guplpud np qhu npuulJ: 
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bu ld aly uryfuupzfhu kpi py pia h qulughoug. 
f1dulig Bn. fubjop, nui fufuu ful nL uii huy. 
f1dulip epp Lkin hhà, ļp6lti unnu tf h hú ipw], 


'h nui apne Pph quip [niu Liga fp Iud [ng ... 


Some speak evilly of me out of envy, saying ‘How does he recite such poetry, not 
having studied priestcraft?' For work is one thing and grace from the Spirit is 
something else, as I relate to you concerning my vision that I saw — a wonder- 
ful vision that I beheld, while I was in the monastery at age fifteen, of a man 
clothed in the Sun and full of light. 


Some speak evil to me and are jealous of me 

On account of the poetry I write that is renowned among men, 

And say ‘How does he write such sweet-tasting poetry that he reads to us 
So that among us he has no fellow or like?’ 


Blind are they in their souls’ eyes, foolish in mind, not understanding 
Who the master is of wisdom or of this grace that is with me. 

I am a vessel of earth and a treasure full is stored within me: 

What I speak through my soul is manna of the great Lord. 


Whoever is this treasure's thief or is deceitful towards me 

Is against God, who will Himself judge him. 

Whoever inclines his mind to me and understands what I say — 
To him I give a sign of how I attained this grace. 


When I was a boy-child of fifteen years 

I was in the monastery at study and beheld a vision one night: 
A luminous youth is seated on a throne like a king; 

He is beautiful? as the Sun that gives its light. 


8° One would not expect him to be ugly. Beauty is truth; truth, beauty. That is all ye 
know and all ye need to know; but perhaps there is even more to the beauty of this appa- 
rition than meets the eye! After death, the Zoroastrian — who is in spiritual body restored 
to fifteen, supposedly the age of greatest beauty — encounters on the Bridge of the Sepa- 
rator a young woman, the Daēnā (Av., from day- ‘see’, cf. Ossetic daiman, ‘eye’), who is 
the lovely embodiment of his good deeds in life. Kartir in his vision exlaims that he has 
never seen any as beautiful as she. GERsHEVITCH 1984 suggests that the Bactrian waf)/ 
wav/ for ‘Living Soul’ be translated ‘beauty’, from Av. vafus, ‘shape’ [cf. Gk. omorphos, 
‘beautiful’, etc. — J.R.R.], perpetuating the image of the Daéna as specifically 
beautiful.In Jewish mysticism of the early Talmudic period and later, there is a being 
called Sar Torah or Sar Panim — master of the Law and angel of the Divine Presence — 
variously named Metatron or Yofiél. The first part of the latter name, with angelic-divine 
suffix El, could have been understood by the Hebraic ear to mean *he appears' but also to 
be related to Heb. yāfeh, ‘beautiful’. Japheth was understood as the ‘beautiful’ one, des- 
tined to dwell, beloved, in the tents pf Shem. Yofiel was theurgically adjured to gain 
knowledge of the Torah: R. Ishmael conjured him up and received instruction in magical 
procedures. On another occasion, Yofiel rebuked R. Nehunia as a man, son of a stinking 
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So by this glory and light was I terrified 

That I could not ask ‘Lord, who are you? Say your name.’ 
I bowed down before him in the moment I saw him 

And with three pleas flattened myself upon the ground. 


I said ‘I am a sinner, you are a king, I have sinned against you.’ 
I said ‘I am sick in soul, I have found in you my physician.’ 

I said ‘I am poor and have ever been wanting for the Word.’ 
Grant me, your captive, part and portion and the robe. 


His merciful heart swiftly sweetens towards me, the undeserving: 
He rises from the throne and places his foot upon me, 

Stands on me and strides, and then returns to his place. 

When my request was made, I stood up and my heart’s desire 


I said: ‘Let your sight be kingdom enough for me — 

If you pity your worthless servant and your sight appear to me always, 
Then I renounce this vain life, now that I have seen you, 

When you received me and called me to be your servant.’ 


He replied, and in a sweet voice said to me ‘Go!’ 
His mighty speech terrified me so that I awoke. 

I rise, I bind the girdle — and as I stood in prayer 
I begged that holy sight to come to me once more. 


Many days passed and I prayed in tears, 

For I desired the shining sight of him another time. 
Daytime has no rest,nor do I sleep at night. 

I was like a fool, but I confessed it to no man. 


I did not ponder what this vision might be, 

Nor did I investigate it, being but a boy in age. 

When after many more days I was trained in learning 

Then I turned it over in my mind and understood the mystery. 


drop (i.e., semence; cf. Mishnah Pirqe Āvēt 3.1, whose doctrine must have been a source 
of the Qur'anic creation-doctrine of al-'alaq, ‘the drop’). It would seem that in Judaism 
the complex of beliefs in a beautiful spirit-double bringing esoteric knowledge developed 
in Gnostic sects, employed esoterically into mediaeval Christendom, and rooted in part in 
Zoroastrian vision, became normalized into — yet another study-aid for learning Torah. 
(On Yofiel. cf. SwARTZ 1996, pp. 160, 167.) This is entirely normal within the context of 
Judaism, where Eden is a study hall: when the mystic penetrates the Hekhaloth and 
emerges into the Presence, all he does is take part in the Divine minyan; the untimely 
death of a great sage is sometimes understood as a summons to discuss a knotty point in 
Heaven. A devout, nearly penniless friend of mine in London long ago wished to travel to 
Antwerp to pose a question to a Talmudist and secured an International Student Card to 
purchase an inexpensive ticket, registering his academic affiliation as the Yeshiva Sel 
Ma'alā, the Academy On High! 
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Suddenly I could speak poetry to any man who asked for it 
So that I was amazed at my own stringing together of words”. 
With love and great hope I began to try this art 

And traded my soul for it, attaining that spirit then. 


My poetry came to me — manna from that light, 

Him whom I saw on his high throne seated with my own eyes. 
Now that I have received this great gift from that light 

I consign my body and soul to his holy vision as servants. 


My soul rejoices today, and I have attained my heart's desire, 

For without lips I drink from that bottle of wine. 

I am high with his love and my thoughts are there where he dwells 
And I have no need of the many who are evil-willed, who hunt me. 


I am in this world in reason like a fool. 

To some I seem intelligent; to others, crazy, utterly without sense. 
Some act evilly against me, grind their teeth over me, 

And some would think it right to spill my blood wherever they could... 


The poem describes an ecstatic vision, apparently experienced in a 
dream?!, which seems to partake of Ezekiel's imagery of the divine 
throne. Unlike the student Anania, who seems prepared to employ his 
celestial visitor as an angelus interprans, the young acolyte does not ask 
a specific question. Kostandin, at first glance, seems to wish merely for 
the joy of the vision to be prolonged, though he does have a specific re- 
quest to be considered presently. He proclaims himself poor, like a true 
mystic (cf. Av. dragu-> NP. darvīš = Ar. fagīr, lit. ‘poor man'??), in 


% Arm. xósic' Sarelan: stringing together the words or verses of a poem is a Persian 
idiom, often associated with the concrete image of the stringing of pearls. 

?! Kostandin wakes (line 34, zart‘ay) from the ‘terror’ of the dream. The verb *terri- 
fied’ passive and active, appears twice (line 18, zarhurec‘ay, line 34, zarhurec‘oyc’): it 
derives from arhawir-k', a MIr. loan-word, and seems to be associated in Armenian 
sources specifically with the experience of fright upon meeting a supernatural being in a 
dream. In the History of the conversion of the Armenians of Agathangelos, para. 124, it is 
an arhawirk' — clearly a divine apparition that instructs a woman to feed St. Gregory the 
thirteen years he is imprisoned in the dungeon of Xor Virap at ArtaSat. 

22 As Prof. Nina Garsoian has shown in her translation and study of the Buzandaran 
of P'awstos, the Armenian Christians of the Sasanian period employed for their patriarch 
the calque jatagov zrkeloc* upon the Zoroastrian priestly title driyosan jadagow, 'inter- 
cessor for the poor’. One observes that by the ‘poor’ here is meant most likely the com- 
munity of believers generally, as is implied by the Avestan usage in the final line of the 
great mantra, the Ahuna Vairya: à yim drogūbyē dādāt vastaram, ‘He will ordain a pastor 
for the poor’, i.e., a spiritual shepherd for the flock of the faithful. The Moslem concepts 
and institutions of tawakkul ‘intercession’ and imamate — the office of the intercessor 
who ‘stands before’ the community to God have clear Zoroastrian and Christian anteced- 
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need of this divine being, before whom he utterly abases himself? and 
with whom he has fallen in love; and he desires nothing else in the 
world, which has become barren to him. Later in the poem, he employs 
the time-honored Biblical image of divine intoxication to describe his 
feelings of ecstasy”*. 


ents, if indeed not direct sources. The peculiar institution of the mendicant dervish is not 
to be sought in Iranian society, though, where the extremes of destitution and asceticism 
were regarded as a moral evil, but in Jewish and then Christian ascetic sectarianism, prob- 
ably with some admixture of what was observed or reported of the Buddhist sramana- (> 
MP., Sed. šaman, hence our *shaman'!) and Hindu gymnosophist. 

23 Kostandin prostrates himself and the youth, dismounting from his throne, humiliates 
him: koxé zis ew k'aylē, lit. ‘he tramples me and walks’. Arm. has with the base kox- 
‘tread upon, trample’ the compounds otnakox, ‘trodden underfoot’ (latterly, the word was 
used to describe Armenia's own state, in a verse of the anthem Mer hayrenik'. ‘Our father- 
land’ that has been replaced since the creation of the present Republic with a more upbeat 
image). Eznik Kolbac'i regards Satan as a dragon — visap — to be trampled underfoot 
(koxeloyn) (para. 51); and on the triumphal relief of Ardašīr I at Naqš-e Rostam, the hoof 
of the steed of Ohrmazd crushes the snake — wreathed head of a prostrate, anthropomor- 
phic Ahreman. On the wall of the 10th-cent. church of the Holy Cross on Alt'amar, the 
horses of the mounted warrior saints George, Theodore, and Sergius trample both dragons 
and a human Satan underfoot. In Movses Xorenac'i I.13, the Medes miangam k'usanabar 
hiniw smbakakox arareal zsahmans Hayoc‘ carayec'oyc'! ams erkus ‘at once with a ma- 
rauding horde, kušāna-like, trampled under-hoof the boundaries of the Armenians and en- 
slaved them for two years' (the living memory of the Kushans, who are mentioned in the 
Hymn, and whom St. Vardan in the narrative of Elise fights in the service of Yazdagerd II, 
was evidently so powerful even in Xorenac'i's time that the name is applied to any vast, 
marauding horde out of Central Asia, cf. the anachronistic use of Tūrān in Persian; Arm. 
hen is the daevic word for an army, cf. Av. haéna-). This is a word-picture of the manifold 
humiliation of defeat: the warrior on foot prostrate beneath one on horseback — that con- 
veys with technical precision what triumphal rock reliefs from Assyrian days (see BERNANI 
and Durorr 1985, p. 78 and pls. 37-39; the Greeks ridiculed this icon of humiliation on a 
black-figure column krater of ca. 550 B.C.,on which Hephaistos rides on a tumescent mule 
over the fallen but quite ithyphallic Oukalegon [lit. “What Me Worry?'], Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Bulletin, New York, Fall 1998,p. 8) through the Sasanian period convey as 
visual symbols. Often the curves of the body of the stallion above him follow the S-curve 
of the prone victim's bare back, and its genitalia are positioned in a line to his buttocks, 
underscoring the further symbolism of defeat as emasculated passivity and rape. (The Bib- 
lical ‘Song of Moses’ reverses and undermines the image: God drowns Egyptian horse 
and rider in the sea, literally taking away the ground for the planned re-enslavement of the 
Israelites!) Mystical experience, Christian and Moslem, combines the forms of the violent 
and the erotic: the English-language reader will recall John Dunne’s plea for the 
Trinitarian divinity to ‘ravish’ him. So in this Armenian case the contract between wor- 
shipper and divine being is resonant with the victory reliefs of local antiquity and their 
symbolic implications. 

?* Of the various words in Armenian available to describe intoxication, he employs 
(line 55) one of the most idiomatic — the NP. loan sarxēš, lit. ‘head [feeling] good”, 
which justifies American ‘high’ in my translation. In such cases, Rumi and the other Per- 
sian Sufis like mast (a word known to Armenians: Yovhannēs T'Ikuranc'i, for instance, 
uses a Persian and Arabic loan pair, xumar u méstan, in the standard context of being in- 
toxicated with love of a woman). 
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He regards himself as an earthen vessel (Arm. aman) — but one that 
contains a divine treasure (Mlr. l-w ganj): perhaps an indirect echo of 
Mani, the ‘vessel of the life'??. This treasure, which turns out to be ban, 
*word' a word used variously to mean the higher wisdom of divine 
Logos, or poetry, or a single poem, or indeed any rational construction 
of thought, is liable to be stolen through guile (MIr. l-w neng?°) — all 
rather like the snake after the Gnosis-Pearl. Kostandin, like Anania, re- 
frains for a long time from confessing (MIr. l-w xost) to anyone that he 
has seen a vision, and one has from the poem an overwhelming sense 
that he feels isolated in this ‘vain’ (Arm. unayn, from Ecclesiastes) life 
amongst malevolent men jealous of his treasure, some of whom would 
even kill him for it: it is much like the alienation of the Prince in the 
demon-haunted material world. Thought the poet protests that he was 
too young when he had his vision to be capable of pondering its mean- 
ing, and though he seems mostly just to want it — as we saw — to con- 
tinue, he does ask for three things, and the third is — a robe. The word 
used is a Syriac loan, xilay’’. The only thing the robe could be is the gift 
that the wearer of the Sun-vestment does bestow, that inner treasure and 
mystery (xorhurd) Kostandin finally discovers and guards against de- 
ceitful thieves: the ban, ‘word’-poetic inspiration, art, and wisdom. 

The poem in which Kostandin Erznkac‘i declares the visionary source 
of his poetic inspiration is seen to share features of the Hymn of the 
Pearl that survived the eclipse of Manichaeism — though some may be 
perennial; and others, still, to be sure, belonging to religious systems 
previous to the Gnostic but revitalized by them. Separately, they may 


95 Theodore Bar Konai calls Mani mana d2-bīštā, ‘vessel of evil’; others, to skeuos 
tou diabolou, ‘the vessel of the devil’ — or else, abandoning Aramaic and reaching for a 
Greek homonym, they chide him as ‘appropriately named’ for his mania (see LIEU, op. 
cit., p. 256). Arm. aman is not a loan from Aram. but a native word with Indo-European 
cognates: see ACAREAN 1971, vol. I, p. 143 s.v. amal ‘to fill’, cf. Gk. amis, Skt. amatra 
— ‘pail’. To Armenian Manichaeans necessarily unaware of this — for Indo-European 
studies was a millennium and a half away, and Poseidonius was fully convinced that the 
Armenians were Aramaeans (the Peabody Museum of numerus-clausus Harvard in the 
1930’s, employing the fascist science of Rassenkunde, proved in a cranial study that Ar- 
menians were not Semites) — aman would have sounded like the Aramaic word in the 
name of their teacher and physician of souls, Mani. 

% On the Arm. use of the term neng in an epic context (sefananeng, ‘deception at the 
[banquetting] table’), and on ban, see RUSSELL 1990-1991. 

?7 The editor, A. Srapyan, is (uncharacteristically, since mediaeval Erzincan is her 
world) in error in translating xilay as ‘word’ (from Arabic qala). In fact Middle Arm. 
xilay or tilay (pron. khila or ghila) is well known, e.g. in the passage berin oZits mecagin 
ew patuakan zgestuc' talat‘ew tilay ‘they brought expensive dowries of noble clothes — 
gown and robe’ (unpub. 13th-cent. colophon collected by Artašes Mat'evosyan, Matena- 
daran, cit. by LAZARYAN and AVETISYAN 1992, vol. II, p. 73 and vol. I, p. 340). 
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seem mundane; but it is when they are taken together that the affinity is 
impressive: the boy”? has a vision of another world which captivates 
him and makes him a stranger to this (one might better put it, it reminds 
him that he is a stranger). Others, perceiving his difference, are both fas- 
cinated and repelled by his talent, and, consumed by envy, want to take 
away his gift, which is one, essentially, of knowledge. This purer, more 
exalted self is symbolized by a robe”. Of course Kostandin's vision, for 
all its affinities in symbolism to the Hymn, is crucially different in that it 
is not an epic quest to combat a serpent. But were the author of the 
Hymn to compose an autobiographical poem, on the revelatory acquisi- 
tion of his own poetic gift, it might resemble this!??- 


9 Kostandin had his vision at fifteen: Anania of Širak, at an unspecified age but 
while yet a student. Mani met his twin first at age twelve, with a second visitation at 
twenty-four. The Prophet Zarathustra began his wanderings at twenty: see the discussion 
of adolescence above. 

29 Kostandin does not tell us what it might look like; but his enthroned visitor is him- 
self not luminous himself but Sun-clothed; so perhaps the robe is likewise luminous. 
Arm. aregaknazgest deserves some comment. Aregakn, lit. ‘source of the Sun’ (with gen. 
areg of arew; akn means ‘eye’, pl. ac'k'; ‘source’, pl. akunk'; ‘jewel’, pl. akank'), is a 
marked poetic term, and the component akn will of course have been understood both as 
eye and source, given the semantic link between the two — the ancients believed the eyes 
radiated light; and the Sun, whether of Apollo or Mithra, was the celestial witness, a great 
Eye. In the hymn of the birth of Vahagn, for instance, the flaming eyes of the new-born 
god are given in the diminutive — partly out of reverence (and Kostandin,too, addresses 
the angel as k‘ez-ik with the same intent) and partly phonetically to link ‘eyes’ and 
‘Suns’: ac'kunk'n ein aregakunk'. So the use of the poetic term for the sun imbues its 
image with a kind of facial, sentient aspect, perhaps like the living image of the Parthian 
king on the Prince's restored robe. Arm. z-genum ‘I dress’ is cognate with Indo-Ir. vastra-, 
etc., as is gišer ‘night’ with Rus. vecer, vespers, etc.; and in a recent article wittily enti- 
tled *Evening Dress' that is as profoundly sophisticated as literary analysis as it is 
philologically brilliant, Prof. Joshua T. KATZ 2000 of Princeton Univ. has shown that the 
latter term, with its cognates across Indo-European, is a poetic one meaning the time 
when the sun puts on clothes and thereby veils itself in darkness. Here it is the sun itself 
that becomes a vestment. One is of course reminded, not only of Vahagn, but immedi- 
ately — since Kostandin calls his visitor Ter, *Lord',of Ps. 104, in which God, in an ex- 
tended anthropomorphical description, puts on light (Heb. dteh 'ēr) as a garment. But it is 
Adam who wore a garment of light that was replaced, after the Fall, by a garment of skin. 
Is this the redeemed Adam? God? Christ? It is not the Sun, who descended to Anania, 
since, presumably, the Sun cannot wear itself. And Kostandin never really says who his 
visitor is, leaving at least the possibility that it is his luminous double, his se/em, his true 
self. And then the robe he receives is both a token of the unio mystica, and a restoration 
of his whole person. 

100 We reviewed above the theme of the encounter with one's spirit at a particular age 
— generally, adolescence. What we have not considered is what happens next. In the case 
of Kostandin, it would seem that, although he longed to see his spirit again, he realized as 
he grew older that the purpose of the vision had been the poetic gift he eventually real- 
ized. There is a somewhat watered-down, even institutionalized, survival of this pattern of 
the visitation of the muse in the initiatory dream of the Anatolian minstrel — Ar. 'ašūg, 
Arm. ašut: the Moslem sees Khezr (Elijah, ‘the Green one’); the Christian, St. John the 
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9. Conclusions: The Epic of the Pearl 


Once upon a time the king of a faraway land sent his first-born son, 
the handsome prince, to recover a precious pearl that had fallen into cap- 
tivity and was kept in the sea off the coast of the dark and dangerous 
land of Egypt by a giant serpent. The prince set off, with two trusted fel- 
lows. The way was long and dangerous, and passed through storied 
countries — the travellers saw strange markets, evaded demons. In 
Egypt the crafty natives deceived the prince, and he fell into a deep 
slumber, forgetting his mission — but just when all seemed lost, a letter 
came from home in the form of a mighty eagle. He arose, his strength 
and resolve renewed, confronted the foe, and secured the prize. With the 
eagle going ahead of him, he took the long road back. He arrived home, 
delivered the pearl to the king, and put on his robe of glory. His great 
deeds were inscribed in the Book of Heroes — and perhaps in that 
Parthian heroic cycle the epic of the pearl became a long narrative. In 
Syriac, many strange things happened to it, not the least of which was its 
almost breathless abbreviation. Its hero is a Gnostic who enchants rather 
than fights; and beneath its narrative surface are depths of Biblical and 
Iranian symbolism that play with the reader's thoughts and expectations, 
like interweaving currents sometimes travelling together, sometimes di- 
verging. To an Armenian or Iranian proselyte, this Manichaean psalm, 
or midrash, or tale must have been both immediately familiar in its epic 
essentials and utterly strange, striking, new. 

The Hymn is in origin a religious work meant to present a Gnostic 
cosmology in allegory. But it is also a poetic masterpiece; and much of 
its power resides in its unusual form, or interplay of forms. On the one 
hand, it is too much a narrative story to be strictly classifiable as a 
psalm; on the other, it is too much a poem, and insufficiently rigorous in 
its exposition of a full religious teaching, to be a midrash, though it re- 
tains aspects of both. The Scriptures of Judaism and Christianity — the 


Forerunner (Arm. Karapet, patron of the arts generally — tightrope-walkers often came 
from Mus, the locale of his shrine, and they still invoke him Ea, sab Karapet! ʻO St. 
John!' when starting their perilous walk). It was after such a vision, the 18th-cent. Arm. 
bard of Tiflis, Sayat*-Nova, wrote, that he was able to play musical instruments. For the 
artist, what happens after the vision is art. Socrates continued to see his daimon regularly, 
impelled by it to engage others in philosophical investigations. Nietzsche, in Beyond 
Good and Evil, began the process of reduction of daimēn to psychological metaphor that 
Jung developed: the daemon is the self that makes one real, whether for good or ill, and it 
is existential peril to ignore it. But the ancient vision was not a matter of validating the 
authenticity of this life: it was a means of connection to another, better sphere of entity, 
to which one then conformed oneself, here. 
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first in its creative flowering, the second in the manifold and tentative 
movements of its infancy, ground it in a complex profundity of nuance 
and allusion. Some of the same crucial images, symbols, and events of 
the Hymn have a parallel life, and a complementary richness, in the 
Parthian Iranian culture of the period and place of the Hymn's origin; 
and the author seems particularly to have employed the epic heroic pat- 
tern of the quest to recover stolen treasure from a dragon. Though mod- 
ern philology has established the separate origins of the Semitic and 
Indo-European languages, poetical systems, and (to a lesser extent per- 
haps) mythologies, these divisions, which are remotely genealogical and 
no more, did not exist in the real life and culture of late antiquity, par- 
ticularly in Edessa and other cities where Parthian and Aramaic speech 
and ways had fused inseparably into a vital culture. 

In the third century the Manichaean religion arose out of this mixed 
culture, and the contiguous regions of Armenia and Iran were a focus of 
its early missionary activity. The Apostolic missions of Our Lord had 
led to the firm establishment of Christian communities in these lands, 
where also many Jews lived. But for Armenians and Iranians oral epic 
poetry, with dragon-combat ever prominent, was the pre-eminent 
vehicule of teaching and entertainment; so the Hymn of the Pearl would 
have been a peculiarly effective tool for the initial propagation of 
Manichaeism. Its presumed efficacy is borne out by the survival in 
Mandaeism, Iranian Islam and sectarianism, and mediaeval Armenian 
Christianity, of all the themes and symbols the Hymn employs. Its spirit 
and vision remained an essential aspect of Armeno-Iranian religiosity. 

Just as the Acts of Thomas do not present a systematic exposition of 
basic Christian doctrine, the Hymn of the Pearl omits treatment of the 
laborious Manichaean (or other Gnostic) cosmogony — which would 
have been available to any proselyte soon after his absorption into the 
very text — heavy Manichaean religion. Like many of the best and most 
effective literary works from Homer on, it plunges into the middle of the 
matter. Its abruptness, vividness, and brevity may be shortcomings to the 
dogmatist, but they ensure a power of emotional delivery, of the senti- 
ment animating Gnosticism, for which we find strong — even uncanny 
— echoes in the Romantic afflatus of like — independent visionary po- 
ets vexed by the human predicament of base servitude in the world and 
fired by the desire for light and freedom. This predicament of the human 
spirit is a perennial one because of the insoluble paradox of our exist- 
ence, for which such great poems offer insight, hope, and the possibility 
to see the mystery as beautiful. 
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